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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE war news for the past week is exactly like that which 
we chronicled last Saturday. There have been con. 
siderable captures of men, horses, oxen, rifles, and stores, but 
no sensational incidents. Three more guns have, however, been 
taken. There have been rumours of a concentration of the 
Boer forces on a large scale, but it is doubtful whether they 
have any real foundation. It would seem that at the 
moment the most active commando is that of Viljoen. The 
Times correspondent notes that under the new arrangements 
men who surrender are primdé facie regarded as prisoners of 
war, but the commander to whom they surrender may, if he 
thinks fit, class them, not as prisoners of war, but as surren- 
dered men. That seems reasonable, as the old plan of allow- 
ing men to fight up to the last moment and then come in and 
surrender, not as combatants but as inhabitants, was liable to 
great abuse. 





The representatives of the Powers at Pekin have finally 
agreed to forward to the Empress-Regent a demand for 
£65,000,000 as indemnity, leaving her to suggest the way in 
which it should be raised. She will, it is believed, suggest the 
raising of import duties to 10 per cent., or, in other words, 
that the whole cost of the war shall fall on trade, and the con- 
sumers of European goods, whom Europe wishes specially to 
favour. America and Great Britain will hardly accede to 
this, and as the troops are all to be withdrawn whenever the 
Empress consents in writing ‘to “the principle,” it is quite 
possible that the Ambassadors may find themselves hogged ina 
morass of inconclusive despatches. The remedy, as we have 
argued elsewhere, is to reduce the total indemnity until China 
ean find not only the interest, but the means for rapid 
“amortisation,” but the German Emperor will not consent to 
that. He wants to be able to tell his people that his glorious 
expedition has cost them nothing. 





The international armies are silently withdrawing from 
Pekin. The Americans have gone, the French are under 
erders, the Anglo-Indians depart regiment by regiment, and 
the Germans only await a despatch accepting the indemnity 
“in principle.” The Russians are returning to Port Arthur, 
and only the Japanese remain in full force. The administra- 
tion of the city is being handed over to the Chinese officials, 
who, it is admitted, maintain order better than the Europeans, 
and the Ambassadors will shortly be left to them and their 
permanent guards. They must feel a little as if they were in 
a balloon. Not one of them has seen the Empress or any of 
her trusted Councillors since the outbreak, and not one 
of them would venture to present himself before the 
Sovereign with whom he is negotiating. The’ seclusion 
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which the Chinese Court affects even in Pekin is certainly 
perfect in Sian. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times sends a valuable 
letter about Vatican politics, upon which we have commented 
at length elsewhere. We may, however, mention here that he 
represents Cardinal Rampolla as anxious to retire, in order 
that he may when the vacancy occurs be a more acceptable 
candidate, the tradition of Rome being that the Secretary of 
State is never elected to the Chair. He adds that if the 
vacancy occurred to-day the struggle would lie between 
Cardinal Vannutelli and “the Cardinal-Prince Rampolla del 
Tindaro,” with a chance for Cardinal Gotti—the Pope's 
nominee—Cardinal Svampa, and Cardinal Parocchi. Other 
authorities consider the last-named as much the most prob- 
able next Pope. No one, however, really knows, the mode of 
election making the choice something of a lottery, especially 
when the time is very short. The old delays are most 
improbable, as the Conclave will dread lay interference from 
the Powers, and is never quite sure of the temper of the 
populace of Rome, accustomed for ages to consider an inter- 
regnum a time of complete license. We gather, though it is 
not stated, that the life of the Pope, who was ninety-one in 
March, is considered one which may end almost without 
warning. 





There has been a change of Ministry in Prussia of some 
importance. On May 3rd the Chambers were suddenly called 
together and informed that the Session wasat an end. Count 
von Bulow explained the reason, which was that owing to the 
course taken in the Committee on the Canal Bills the Govern- 
ment had no hope of passing those beneficial measures, and 
was therefore disinclined to continue a “useless” discussion. 
Three Ministers, the Finance Minister, Dr. Miquel; the 
Minister of Agriculture, Baron von Hammerstein; and the 
Minister of Commerce, Dr. Brefeld, who are supposed to be 
hostile to the Bills, have been called on to resign, and the 
last-named has been replaced by a man of business, Dr. 
Miiller, who will, it is supposed, be favourable to a low tariff 
on cereals. The Agrarians are exultant at their victory, which 
they have obtained with the help of the Clericals, but it is not 
a very profitable victory for their side. They have broken 
with the King, but they have not changed the character of 
the Ministry or obtained their high Protective tariff. If the 
Treaties are renewed with the duties unchanged they will 
have gained nothing, while they have provoked their master 
into considering whether he cannot obtain a majority without 
them. The recent history of Prussia shows that the Junkers 
are only really strong when the Hohenzollerns are behind them. 





The recent Census of Australia shows that while the Free- 
trade Colony of New South Wales has largely increased its 
population, the Colony of Victoria, which is Protectionist, has 
lost fifty thousand souls. This is a great blow to Melbourne, 
which nevertheless received the Duke of Cornwall on the 6th 
inst. with loyal enthusiasm, some three hundred thousand 
persons attending the ceremonial, and receiving the Duke 
with the heartiest bursts of cheering. The procession through 
the city is said to have been seven miles long, and lasted for 
two hours, but there was no break in the welcoming, which 
extended even to the Chinese. Twelve thousand troops were 
present, including a body of artillery, said to be the finest 
men physically in the Empire, their average height being above 
5 ft. llin. The Duke’s replies to addresses are said to give 
exceeding satisfaction. They alwaysexpress two sentiments, 
appreciation of Australian loyalty, as tending to the unity of 
the Empire, and a cordial feeling for the hosts who welcomed 
the Duke and his brother when as boys they visited Melbourne. 
The Parliament of the new Commonwealth was opened on the 
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9th inst. with great ceremony and a telegram from the King 
conveying hearty good wishes. 





Messrs. Rothschild and other great bankers have, it is 
announced, signed a contract to lend the Russian Government 
£16,000,000 sterling. This loan, which was arranged with 
M. Delcassé during his visit to St. Petersburg, is required, it 
is said, in the first place, to meet part of the expenses in 
Manchuria, which have been very great, and, in the second 
place, to enable the Government to give large orders 
to the industrial factories. These factories have been 
established before they were wanted, and now find them- 
selves dependent on Government orders in order to avert 
ruin, which would throw tens of thousands of discontented 
workmen into the street. This is what Colbertism too often 
comes to. The State “encourages” an industry, speculation 
in the favoured industry becomes feverish, prices fall from 
overproduction, and the State finds itself called on for what 
under thin disguises is really a subsidy. If M. de Witte 
would set all industries free of control, those that were suited 
to Russia would begin prospering at once; but he can only 
do this by making a breach in the bureaucratic dyke, through 
which he fears, or other Ministers fear, an endless flood of 
liberalism might rush in. 

In Committee of Supply on Friday week Mr, T. P. 
O'Connor raised the question of “ jury-packing” with refer- 
ence to the case of Mr. McHugh, M.P. Sir Robert Reid, who 
gave him a qualified support, said that he was not prepared 
to see the right of challenge struck out of the English law, 
or to abolish trial by jury in Ireland. The true method 
was to bring the administration of the law in Ireland, by a 
constitutional change, into harmony with the wishes of the 
people. The Attorney-General (Sir Robert Finlay) denied 
that the Crown packed juries; what it did was to secure im- 
partial juries, and he was convinced that if a similar state of 
affairs existed in England—.e., if many of those summoned 
were notoriously in sympathy with criminals—the fearless 
exercise of the right of challenge would not be opposed by 
lawyers on the Opposition side. The amendment having 
been negatived by 173 to 105, and the Closure on the main 
question carried by 173 to 101, the vote was passed by 175 to 96, 
or a majority of 79. 

The vote on the Coal-tax was taken on Monday night, and 
resulted in a victory for the Government, their majority 
being 106 (853 to 227). The debate which preceded the 
division was not specially noteworthy, though Sir Edward 
Grey’s very moderate and well-reasoned speech evidently 
impressed the House. Mr. Rea, a new Member, put the 
strongest argument against the tax when he declared that even 
without the tax the coal industry was about to enter upon a 
period of depression, and that this depression would be 
deepened by the burden to be put upon it. We cannot 
summarise Mr. Gerald Balfour’s learned defence of the tax, 
nor the jeremiads of Mr. Fenwick or Mr. Abraham, but we 
may note Mr. Balfour's very tactful and persuasive winding- 
up of the debate. He dealt very vigorously with Sir William 
Harcourt’s assault on the Bill, and declared that “ political 
economy with him is the obedient servant of party politics.” 
In the division there was a good deal of cross-voting,—Mr. 
John Morley, Mr. Harwood, and Sir William Gurdon voting 
in the majority. In the minority against the tax were Mr. 
Lambton, Mr. Plummer, Mr. Renwick, Mr. H. C. Smith, Mr. 
J. Wilson (Falkirk), Mr. Fison, Mr. Pemberton, Mr. Leverton 
Harris, and one or two other Unionists. Several Unionists 
also left the House without voting. 





On the whole, the Government are to be congratulated on 
the results of the opposition to the tax. Their firmness in 
resisting all attempts to “ bluff” them out of proposals which 
they had deliberately adopted has been most beneficial in its 
results, and we have been treated to a timely and striking 


———___ 
on the other hand, the expected £2,000,000 are derived fro 
it, we shall have plain proof that our export trade in a 
has not received a death-blow. 





On Tuesday Sir John Gorst introduced the new Educatio 
Bill. We have dealt with the Bill as a whole elsewhere je 
will only say here that its main feature is to constitute the 
County Councils and County-Borough Councils, or, rather 
statutory Committees of those Councils in which the majority 
must always be members of the Council, as the pint. 
authority. At the same time, the existing School Boards 
are to be left,—which means in practice that in most Cases 
elementary education will still be conducted by School Boards 
while secondary and technical education will belong to the 
County and County-Borough Councils. As regards the diff. 
culties raised by the Cockerton case, it is proposed that where 
a School Board has been illegally spending money on a schoo 
the new education authority may empower the School Board 
to continue to carry on such school on terms to be agreed on, 
It is also proposed, and this is in reality the most important 
part of the Bill, that the statutory Education Committees aye 
to prepare schemes not only for their constitution, but for 
carrying out the work of administering educational affairs 
within their areas, which schemes, if sanctioned by the Board 
of Education—7.e., the central authority created last year—are 
to have the force of law. This provision gives, of course, 
scope for great elasticity and for allowing the local condj. 
tions to be fully considered. There is also ample power of 
delegation,—a most important matter. 


The Bill is not a heroic one, but it is capable of being used 
to create a sound and efficient machinery which can be set 
to work up to its full capacity—which is certainly not pro. 
vided by the Bill—by subsequent legislation. We trust, 
however, that, if itis not already hidden away somewhere in the 
Bill, power will be given when a county borough possesses, as 
in so many cases, a single School Board, that such School 
Board and Borough Council may if they choose amalgamate, 
or rather that the Board and its functions be voluntarily 
merged in the Council. There should be no compulsion, but 
the power to amalgamate should be secured. We hold the 
multiplication of elected bodies to be a great evil. Weare 
entirely in favour of a democratic system of local as of 
Imperial government, but we want to concentrate, not to 
diffuse, the electoral virtue of the democracy. Our ideal is 
one elected body for all Imperial affairs and one elected 
body for all local affairs. All further differentiation and 
distribution of powers should be by way of delegation 
instead of election. A man can choose one man to represent 
and rule him as regards Imperial affairs, and one also to 
do the same as regards local affairs; but after that the 
voting capacity of the average man is exhausted, and he will 
not take the trouble to exercise his choice wisely, or even at 
all. That this is no mere theorising is shown by the fact 
that as elections multiply so do abstentions. 


On Thursday the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced 
the King’s Civil List. After dwelling on the popularity of 
the Crown and the virtual unanimity with which the Report 
of the Committee had been accepted, he noted the objection 
that the provision made was too small. To this objection he 
replied that there would be no advantage in a Civil List that 
might tempt the Sovereign either to spend too lavishly or to 
accumulate unnecessarily large savings. Alluding to the 
fact that the Privy Purse allowance was to be £110,000 
a year, he pointed out that it was a delusion to sup- 
pose that the King could spend that fund just as he 
chose. Not only had subscriptions of all kinds to come 
out of it, but the private residences of Sandringham, 
Balmoral, and Osborne had to be kept up out of it and the 
revenue of the Duchy of Lancaster. Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, who followed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 








proof of the fact that vigorous opposition is good for the 
health of an Administration. Though we do not like the tax, 
we feel that the opposition to it has been very greatly over- 
done. In any case, the value of the arguments against it will 
very soon be tested. If it is going to prove as ruinous to the 
coal industry as is alleged, it will stop the exportof coal. But | 
that will mean that practically nothing worth levying will | 
be got by the tax,—which will then of course be repealed. If, | 


expressed his belief that the proposals were right and reason- 


| able, and hoped that they would be adopted unanimously. 
| After a somewhat conventional protest from Mr. Redmond, 


and after Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Keir Hardie, and Mr. Burns 
had objected to the proposed provision as unnecessarily 
large, the House negatived Mr. Lahouchere’s amendment 
reducing the Civil List to £415,000 by a majority of 188 
(250 to 62). The vote for the Duke of York was also carried 
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y, Balfour made an excellent speech at the meeting of the 
‘ose League on Wednesday. After very pertinently 
his hearers that, because at the moment we do not 
of Home-rule, we must not suppose that Home- 
rule is dead, he pointed out that the Irish had apparently 

dopted a new method of attack, and were going to try “to 
: <i into Home-rule.” Turning toSouth Africa, Mr. Balfour 
poner the country on the perseverance and pluck with 
which it had sustained the burden of the war. It was pro- 
phesied that the people of this country would soon tire of the 
war, but in spite of its length, of the many disappointments, 
andof the weight of taxation which they had to bear, they 
had shown a firmness and a fortitude worthy of the best 
traditions of the nation. We agree. General Buller told us 
at the most trying moment of the campaign in Natal,—“ the 
men are splendid.” The same thing may be said of the rank- 
and-file of the electors. 


The unrevised summary returns of the Census published 
during the week give 32,525,716 for the population of 
England and Wales, as against 29,002,525 in 1891, or an 
increase over estimate of 168,985. The returns for the 62 
administrative counties of England and Wales show a total 
of 23,386,526, as against 20,935,597 in 1891, the only serious 
decrease being in Norfolk, Suffolk, Oxfordshire, and Devon- 
shire. Inthe table containing the population enumerated in 
1891 and 1901 in 67 county boroughs there is an increase in 
every case but three—Bath, Chester, and Huddersfield— 
the greatest rise being in West Ham, which has grown from 
904,908 to 267,308. The figures for the Metropolitan boroughs 
forming the administrative County of London show a total of 
4,536,034, as against 4,228,317 in 1891. Here there has been a 
falling off in the City of London, Bermondsey, Finsbury, 
Holborn, Marylebone, Shoreditch, and Westminster, and an 
increase in the remaining 22 boroughs, the greatest rise being 
jn Fulham and Wandsworth. The figures as a whole bring 
out ina very striking way the need for dealing with the over- 
representation of Ireland. The population of London is now 
creater than that of Ireland, yet London has only about half 
the number of representatives enjoyed by Ireland. 


M 
Primrose 
rem inding 
hear much 


A great sensation has been caused throughout America by 
a panic on the New York Stock Exchange. During the past 
fortnight the mania for speculation has reached heights 
previously unknown, even across the Atlantic. Prices have 
been inflated beyond all reason, and great fortunes have been 
made, or apparently made, in a few hours, or even a few 
ninutes. What brought the crash on Thursday is said to 
have been a struggle between two groups of millionaires for 
the control of the North Pacific Railway. In any case, 
there was a terrible fall in prices, and a furious Wall Street 
crisis, with all the usual accompaniments of half-crazy 
stockbrokers and hysterical speculators. The reflex action 
was of course felt here, and a minor cyclone of panic raged 
not only in London but in Glasgow. As we write on Friday, 
it is not clear whether there will or will not be developments 
of a more serious kind in America. If, as is alleged, the 
American speculation was carried on with borrowed money 
to a quite unusual extent, the consequences of the panic 
may of course reach far beyond Wall Street and the stock- 
markets. Here there is happily no reason to expect a Black 
Friday, for though individual operators in the American 
market may be very hard hit, none of our great financial 
houses are likely to have incurred responsibilities beyond 
their powers. 

Anti-Chamberlainism as the basis of a political creed leads 
inevitably to inconsistency and bad logic. “The first duty of 
every Englishman who loves his country,” says the Daily 
News, “should be to get rid of Mr. Chamberlain.” But at a 
great gathering of Liberals the other day, with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in the chair, a Liberal “M.P.” stated 
that distrust of Mr. Chamberlain was the cardinal tenet of the 
Liberals in his constituency. If, then, Mr. Chamberlain is the 
neaus of the Liberal party, it is surely most injudicious, if not 
actually suicidal, for Liberals to clamour for his removal. A 
far more clear-sighted appreciation of the value of Mr. Chamber- 
lain to his opponents may be found in the article by one of 
the editors of the Rossta, quoted in this month’s issue 
of the Bibliotheque Universelle. M. Dorochevitch, the writer 
mM question, laments the death of King Milan, as he 





was the only personage Russian journalists could discuss 
freely. Warned off the forbidden ground of home politics, 
they could always fall back on the latest scandal about King 
Milan. “ Who is left us now?” continues M. Dorochevitch. 
“Chamberlain! Yes, happily we still have Chamberlain. Of 
him also I can say anything that comes into my head. But 
if Chamberlain were to take it into his head to die? Only 
think of it! May heaven preserve him! For if Chamberlain 
were to die, there would be nothing left for the Russian Press 
but to repair collectively to his tomb and commit suicide.” 
For “ Russian” read “ Radical” and the saying holds equally 
good. Take away Mr. Chamberlain and Othello’s occupation’s 
gone. 


We trust that the appeal made by the National Trust for 
funds to purchase a portion of the shore of Derwentwater which 
appears in another column will meet with a prompt response. 
We congratulate the National Trust most heartily on having 
taken up the matter, for a better object for its special work— 
z.e., the preserving of beautiful pieces of natural scenery for 
the enjoyment and use of the public—could not have been 
found. The Lakes are, or, we fear we must say, ought to be, 
the priceless heritage of the English people, for they possess 
not only everything which goes to make up natural beauty, 
but their associations strike a thousand chords of sympathy. 
Theirs is not only the enchantment that is cast by noble hill 
forms, by shifting clouds, by shining plains of water, by head- 
long streams and waterfalls, and by an atmosphere at once 
limpid and lustrous. It is not only that Skiddaw’s head is 
“shrouded in Atlantic clouds,” but that the whole land andall 
its woods, waters, wastes, are consecrated by the touch of the 
greatest of modern English poets. But if the Lakes are 
among the most sacred things in English scenery, Derwent- 
water is among the most beautiful of the Lakes. Yet here, as in 
so many of the Lakes, the public has no secure right of landing 
onits shores. If, however, the National Trust succeeds in raising 
the necessary funds, as we devoutly trust it will, a large piece 
of foreshore will be secured for ever to the public. 


The Monmouth Election affords strong proof of the 
soundness of popular opinion in regard to the war on which 
we have again and again insisted. Though the constituency 
is in South Wales, that is, in a district necessarily affected 
by the outcry against the Coal-tax, and though the circum- 
stances under which the vacancy was created must have 
disgusted many of the Unionists, the Unionist candidate 
carried the day by a majority of 343. Though this is a slight 
decrease, there was no falling-off in the Unionist vote, the 
narrower majority being due to an increase in the Home-rule 
poll. In our opinion, the result was due to the determination 
of the electors to do nothing to weaken the Government till 
the war was over. They realised the necessity for concentra- 
tion upon the essential object,—the complete defeat of the 
Boers. 


We regret to record the death in the Herzegovina of 
Mr. William Clarke, a journalist of whose skill as a meta- 
physician and as a literary critic of a high order our readers 
have had many proofs during the last few years. Though 
hampered through all his later life by chronic and painful 
ill-health, he had acquired while still a young man an extza- 
ordinary range of information. He had, we verily believe, 
read and assimilated every intellectual book in three 
languages, and might, had he been spared, have given the 
world some work not of ephemeral value. His dislike of 
modern society drew him at first towards Socialism, from 
which, however, as his religious experience deepened, he 
finally slipped away, ending in an attitude of mind which was 
deeply and sincerely religious and essentially Christian. A 
friend described it as a kind of Radical Quakerism. Of all 
the men we ever met who knew history, he had the most 
profound horror of militarism. It was, however, to the 
problems of mind that his life was devoted; and as regards 
them, he had a keenness of insight born of a wealth of 
knowledge. His death will be felt as a deep personal loss by 
a large circle of friends, who loved and respected him asa 
man of high character and one possessed of an intellectual 
sincerity that was never clouded. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ied 
SIR ALFRED MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


IR ALFRED MILNER struck exactly the right note 

in the speech which he delivered at Cape Town on 

the eve of his departure for England. He spoke not 
only truth, but the precise truth which it is most im- 
portant for South Africans to hear. His main contention 
was one which we have again and again insisted on in these 
columns,—that is, that the nation is absolutely determined 
to see the war through, and will make any and every 
sacrifice that may be necessary to bring about a settle- 
ment which shall secure the peace of South Africa, the 
safety and well-being of those who have stood by us in 
the struggle, and the general welfare and stability of the 
Empire. To our mind, no special proof of the perseverance 
and steadfastness of purpose of the British people is 
needed. It can be read in every sign and token of public 
opinion. But if those who are restless and troubled need 
a sign, they may find it in the Monmouth election. The 
local circumstances were all favourable to a victory for the 
Opposition. Not only is South Wales—we are quite aware 
that technically Monmouth is not in Wales—affected by 
the Coal-tax, but the conditions under which a vacancy took 
we were by no means favourable to the Unionist party. 
et in spite of these considerations Monmouth has returned 

a supporter of the Government. And it has done so 
because the electors of Monmouth are typical of the 
electors of Great Britain generally, and are determined 
to do nothing which can be taken to imply that 
the country is weakening on the issue of the war, or 
disinclined to give that final pull on the rope which is 
always the hardest and most disagreeable, as it is the most 
essential, part of a big job. The British people are not 
going to relax their grip at the last moment. The big stone 
must be hauled into its place be the final tug never so ex- 
hausting. But though we know that so well here, and find in 
the tolerance of Pro-Boer chatter and of counsels of weak- 
ness and indecision only a sign of the grim earnestness and 
absolute determination of the nation, it is, unfortunately, a 
fact that thousands of men in South Africa are still 
haunted by the notion that Great Britain does not really 
mean business, and that in the end some qualm of “ nice- 
ness and satiety” will make us throw away our victory 
just as we have won it. They are disturbed by the squeal- 


Ings and mutterings that we ignore, and are every now and 


then half-inclined to mistake for the voice of the nation 
the whisper, we will not even say of a faction, but of an 
unimportant section of the minority of a minority. The 
Pro-Boers are a minority of the Opposition minority, and 
among the Pro-Boers those who really desire to restore 
the independence of the Transvaal and the Free State are 
but a tiny section. But as we have said, the loyalists in 
their moments of depression are inclined to ignore this fact; 
and astonishing and incredible as it sounds, are liable to be 

rturbed by the wild and wandering words of irresponsible 
journalists in Pro-Boer newspapers. With great good sense, 
Sir Alfred Milner has not, as so many Englishmen are apt to 
do, ignored this tendency as something too absurd even to be 
denied. Instead he has taken up the matter, and told the 
South African lovalists fairly and squarely that there is abso- 
lutely no foundation for their doubts and fears. He urged 
them to resist “like plagues of the Evil One the constantly 
recurring panics which seized the public mind owing to an 
impression that there was some change or some weakening 
in the Imperial policy. There was absolutely no reason 
for any anxiety of the kind. No change, no weakening, was 
possible. The British people had made up their minds, 
and they must look from the ever-changing froth on the 
surface of public opinion to its still depths and breadth.” 
Sir Alfred Milner went on to point out in language as 
strong as the fact it dealt with is true that “in the whole of 
the weary business in South Africa there was nothing more 
profoundly satisfactory than the manner in which the 
British people, once awakened to the real question at issue, 
had set their teeth unmistakably to put an end once and 
for al] to the uncertainty and the conflict of incompatible 
ideals which made peace and progress in South Africa 
under the old order impossible. Flinching from no 
sacrifice, and turning a deaf ear to people whose endeavour 
was ever tending to confuse and smother the one cardinal 





. ° . . aaa 
point in a mass of side issues, the British people had 
straight upon the way on which they set out frame te 
first,—to make an end of the business once and for al] : 
make South Africa one country under one flag, and = 
one system of law and government, liberal and just a 
to leave no room for a recrudescence of ambitions.” ” a 

‘The words we have quoted are entirely Satisfactory 
We agree also with the passage in which Sir Alfred 
Milner went on to tell his audience how he had « tim 
numberless called attention to the utter folly of the fatal 
old trick of giving away your friend in the idle hope of 
conciliating your enemy.” But though this is sound ag q 
working principle, and cannot possibly be ignored after 
recourse has once been had to the arbitrament of the 
sword, we are glad to see that Sir Alfred Milner made it 
clear that there must be nothing in the shape of a vendetta 
against the Dutch in South Africa, and that we must 
look forward to, and prepare for, the time when the 
present foes of the Empire will work side by side with 
the British as fellow-citizens. “It was his ‘impression 
perhaps he was wrong, but he did not think so, that there 
were not a few of those who were sturdiest in their alle. 
giance to the old flag, though not all of them, who, when 
once the conflict was over and they had accepted citizen. 
ship, would be also dutiful to their new allegiance. J]; 
was a point of honour with the British to let them ge 
that no vindictive feeling was entertained with regard to 
the past, and that, if they were prepared to accept the 
position of citizens of the Empire, the same rights, privi- 
leges, and solicitude for their welfare on the part of the 
Government would be extended to them as to their fellow. 
citizens, the old and new fusing into one nation. If for 
entertaining these hopes he was to be called weak, he would 
just bear it with such equanimity as he could muster,” 
Nothing could be better than the spirit of this declaration, 
and if Sir Alfred Milner is able, as we believe he will bs 
able, to act up to it, he will confer a lasting benefit on the 
Kmpire. The pedant may tell us that there is a patent 
inconsistency between the resolve that in future the man who 
has been against us shall not be conciliated at the expense 
of the man who has stood by us, and the resolve to welcome 
into the splendid circle of Imperial citizenship all those 
who are willing to accept that citizenship with loyalty and 
good faith. But in spite of the formularies of the logician, 
we believe that the task is not beyond the powers of a wise 
statesmanship. We must not seek out our late enemies 
and embrace them with a gushing and sentimental magna- 
nimity which they are certain to mistake for weakness, 
but, on the other hand, we must make it clear that the 
men who will come to us and give real proofs of loyalty 
to the Empire shall be treated with frankness and im- 
partiality. There must be no bribing men into a fictitious 
loyalty by material inducements, but when loyalty is 
voluntarily exhibited and not bought, it must be accepted 
and all thought of vindictiveness abandoned. ‘The Boers 
must be taught that after first persecuting and insulting 

JInglishmen for eighteen years and then fighting them 
hard for two years, they cannot expect to be treated as the 
spoilt children of the Empire. ‘hey must not be petted 
out of their sulks, but if they abandon their hostility of 
their own accord, there will always be open to them the 
share in the Empire which belongs to all its free 
citizens. To take a concrete example, we would not 
be too eager to use the national credit or to suspend 
the operation of economic laws in order to reinstate the 
Boers in the position of gentlemen-farmers working their 
lands by the labour of their black serfs, but no mark 
should be put against a man because he fought against us 
in the war. Our attitude towards the Boers should, in fact, 
be a negative one. Let them have absolute justice, but 
do not let us try to coax them into a sham friendliness. 
Let the door by which men can become loyal citizens of the 
Empire always stand open, but let us not offer them bribes 
and inducements to pass through it. Those who are 1n- 
veigled in by such means will never be loyal citizens, but 
those who enter of their own free will and make sacrifices 
to do so may henceforth be depended on. 

In dealing with the loyalists who stood by us during 
the war we trust that Sir Alfred Milner will take care to 
combat the notion that loyalty to Mr. Rhodes and loyalty 
to the British Empire are one and the same thing. Mr. 
Rhodes’s friends and supporters, both here and in South 





Africa, often assume an attitude which seems to imply that 
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the two things are synonymous, and that we ought to con- 


‘dor it a cardinal maxim that unless a man is a fervent sup- 

: ter and upholder of Mr. Rhodes, his loyalty to the Empire 
vot a very doubtful kind. But though this is a very con- 
vaiient doctrine for Mr. Rhodes, it is not true in fact. In 
the Colony, no doubt, most of the loyalists have, owing to 
4 variety of circumstances, ranged themselves under Mr. 
Rhodes's banner; but in Natal, and among the rank-and- 
file of the Outlanders, M rr Rhodes is by no means 
worshipped as a divinity. ; To put it, then, on the mere 
ground of policy and expediency, it would be a great mis- 
take to identify Rhodesianism and loyalty. We do not, of 
course, for a moment suggest that there are not large 
numbers of men who are both devoted to Mr. Rhodes and 
also thorough loyalists, and loyalists from the highest and 
best motives. We will go further, and say that we believe 
Mr. Rhodes’s political power in the Colony is due to the 
fact that the loyalists regard him as a true Imperialist, 
and support him accordingly. All we plead for is that 
men shall not necessarily be regarded as ant i-British and dis- 
loval merely because they are not Rhodesians. Let us, for 
the sake of argument, admit fully the loyalty of Mr. Rhodes, 
but do not let us assume that in South Africa there can 
be no loyalty outside the Rhodesian fold. 





THE PANIC ABOUT TRADE. 


NGLISHMEN have been liable all through their 
history to panics about their trade, and have to 
defend it fought many wars, mostly foolish, but the 
present panic is surely one of the oddest on record. An 
American syndicate, with large capital and enormous 
credit, has decided that it can profitably employ both in 
the carrying trade, and has accordingly made large pur- 
chases of British mercantile steamers at prices which 
create a glow of satisfaction in their shareholders. Conse- 
quently the glory of England has departed, and its com- 
mercial sun, to quote Mr. Squeers, “has sunk beneath the 
ocean wave.’ Why? In the name of common-sense, 
why? Are the lucky shareholders in Leyland’s, &c., 
perhaps going to walk about with bags of gold in their 
pockets, or touse Mr. P. Morgan’s cheques to scribble 
love-letters on? If they can build good steamers, and 
manage steamers well, and make profit out of steamers— 
ull of which must be true or Mr. Morgan would not look 
at their shares—what stops their building a new fleet, and 
managing that, and making a profit out of the new and 
improved concern? There is plenty of iron left in the 
world, there are crowds of sailors, dozens of competent 
captains offer themselves for hire, and they, Leyland’s 
shareholders, have more money than they ever before had 
with which to build the newest types of vessels. What 
are they—no, not they, for they are chuckling, but the 
journalists who write elegies over their business—all weep- 
ing about? Oh, they say, Mr. Morgan only buys a “ con- 
trolling influence.” Very good; if that influence is bad, they 
can sell their shares, and start the Green Star Line, and if it 
is good, they can pocket the new and larger profits and 
employ them in new and profitable ventures. ‘Ah, but 
there will be no room for the British.’ Stuff. The writer 
once had an acquaintanee who resolved to start a Colonial 
journal. He had friends in the Colony of the profession; he 
informed them of his intention, and he was assured at once 
that his plan was impracticable, that the field of journalism 
was “absolutely full.” He heard in silence, and when his 
friends had done, asked with suavity: “That being the 
case, Which of you is going to commit suicide, for Lam 
coming?” He died a very rich man. But, say the 
pessimists, American capital is so gigantic. Would 
they have been afraid of it if it were in twenty hands, and 
if not, why are they afraid of it in one? You forget, they 
retort, that Congress will subsidise the purchased steamers. 
So does every Government on the Continent, and that is 
one of the main reasons why the English beat their com- 
petitors in every port. ‘The business which cannot live 
without a subsidy is sure to fail, as journalists, of all 
human beings, ought to know best. If we did not distin- 
guish writers on shipping from shipowners, we should say 
that what had failed in the shipping trade was nerve ; but 
as it is, we have no fear at all. The carrying trade will 
remain with those who can conduct it best, and all history 
shows that those are the islanders who, originally almost 
Without capital but their brains and their energies, have 





covered the ocean with their fleets, and enriched themselves 
in the process. We heard all these arguments much better 
stated when the Suez Canal was to be cut. The subsidised 
steamers of the Mediterranean were to starve out all British 
steamers, and the whole of the rich Oriental traffic was to 
pass to Marseilles, Brindisi, and Trieste. That fear, which 
was seriously entertained by Lord Palmerston, proved as 
futile as the fear entertained by Charles Fox, who demon- 
strated past all possibility of reply that if Russia got 
Astrakhan British trade would receive a fatal wound. 
The Canal to-day is an English ditch, and of all the 
passengers in the Strand not one in five hundred could say 
offhand where Astrakhan may be. , 

That the Americans if they compete for the carrying 
trade will be formidable rivals may be acknowledged at 
once, for they have energy, business knowledge, and, like 
ourselves, aptitude in maritime affairs and sufficient 
capital ; but the recognised law of modern business is that 
competition develops energy, not destroys it. No man 
will put more of his money or his work into any trade 
than is absolutely necessary, and the consequence is 
that protected trades stagnate, and protected traders cry 
out, as the Prussian Agrarians are doing, for more and 
more protection. That principle is the very soul and basis 
of Free-trade, under which all classes among us, except 
the growers of corn, have accumulated profits such as their 
fathers never dreamed of, and have excited abroad an 
envy almost dangerous in the degree of its intensity. It 
would be so pleasant to reduce our arrogance, and carry 
away our surplus under pretext of an indemnity. We 
fear no competition, nor can we see why the special 
American method of competition is so certain of success. 
It is based substantially upon the principle that a very 
large concern can be worked more cheaply than many small 
ones, because its owners spend less on management, and 
have as buyers almost a control of the market ; but though 
both propositions are true, these large concerns are ex- 
posed to formidable risks. One is the depth of the hostility 
which, like all other conquering powers, they speedily 
excite ; and another is the difficulty, as they grow gigantic, 
of securing sufficient mental power to make their manage- 
ment succeed. The first difficulty sets all brains to work 
to secure their overthrow, either by competition or by 
legislation; and the second, which is already manifest, 
ensures either a slow decline, or enormous outlay in secur- 
ing effective management. Even great governments 
break down when they try to do too much, and great 
governments have the command of reservoirs of ability, 
the whole ability of the nation in fact, such as no company 
can command. We all know how gigantic businesses 
when turned into companies wither away, the profit of 
30 per cent. dying down to 10 or 5 per cent., and then 
disappearing. The East India Company, which as a 
trading association was to the Free-traders just what 
one ot these giant “combines” is to lesser dealers, 
and which possessed, moreover, a legal monopoly de- 
fended by savage laws, never succeeded fully as a 
commercial association. It is probable, indeed, that 
during many years of its later life it traded at an 
annual loss, its dividends bemg made up from resources 
really derived from its territorial revenues. We have 
seen, it must be remembered, nothing of these huge enter- 
prises yet except during the lifetime of their founders, who 
are persons necessarily of exceptional energy, ability, and 
largeness of grasp, and who have appeared just at the 
moment when a new outburst of industrial excitement in 
America has so increased production that Mr. McKinley, 
the very apostle of Protection, himself sighs for “ recipro- 
city,” that is, fora large, though limited, measure of Free- 
trade. 

We believe, in short, that the inherent evils of monopo- 
lies make the effort to maintain them, except as State 
concerns, fruitless, that Everybody is always stronger than 
Anybody, and that any “ Napoleon of Finance” who goes 
on conquering—and it is his instinct, as well as his neces- 
sity, to extend his conquests—is sure in the end to arrive 
at Waterloo. There may be a bitter hour for commercial 
‘men while they are fighting larger capitals than their own, 
ws there was a bitter hour in the beginning of the century 
for statesmen who were fighting an entire continent, but 
it will be only an hour, and those who fight it through 
will be stronger men with more opportunities and larger 
returns for their new energy. As for the interference of 
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Government, now so loudly demanded, it is a mere refuge 
of weakness anxious to shift part of a burden to which it 
feels unequal on to the broad shoulders of the taxpayer. 
Secure our concessions with Maxim guns, levy our debts 
with the bayonet, protect us from Americans with pro- 
hibitive laws,—these are all parts of one and the same 
policy, which would sacrifice the nation to the trader, and to 
secure profit, for however short a time, would risk weakening 
the national character, in however great a degree. The 
intelligence of its defenders may be judged from the fact 
that at one and the same moment they declare that the 
trade of Great Britain is decaying, and that the single 
object of all her rivals is to “capture,” at any sacrifice, 
that decaying trade. 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


iG is evident from the tenor of the telegrams from 
Washington that the Nicaragua Canal is once again 
becoming the subject of discussion between the Governments 
of England and America. That being so, we most sincerely 
trust that our Government will handle the problem with 
more care and attention than hitherto, and also with more 
shrewdness and common-sense. If they approach it and 
try to solve it on conventional diplomatic lines, they are 
certain to make a mess of it, and to get neither credit, nor 
influence, nor material benefits for this country. The 
temptations to our Foreign Office to go wrong on the 
matter are strong, and it is greatly to be feared that they 
will yield to those temptations. Undoubtedly we hold all 
the diplomatic cards in the game, and if we care to play for 
a diplomatic victory we can gain a complete success of that 
kind with the greatest possible ease. The Senate holds 
the ultimate power in the negotiations, and the Senate is 
almost certain, if the matter is not settled before it next 
meets, to behave from the point of view of international 
law and usage in the most indiscreet and objectionable 
way possible. The Senate, partly because that body is 
jealous of Mr. McKinley’s administration, partly because 
it is ignorant of diplomatic usage and cares little or nothing 
about the good faith observed between diplomatists, and 
partly also because it would enjoy the glory and excite- 
ment of getting up a row with Great Britain which could 
be made the excuse for a good deal of florid oratory about 
the sacred right of the United States to do anything it 
pleases in exactly the way it pleases, is sure to lay itself open 
to be “trumped” and “held” at every possible point. It 
will, we have no doubt, be quite ready to pass resolutions 
abrogating treaties it has no right to abrogate, it will 
tear up the most solemn obligations, it will refuse to 
submit to arbitration matters which clearly ought to 
be submitted to arbitration, and, generally, it may be 
expected to give itself away so completely that the 
diplomatic victory will be ours at every point. But 
admitting fully, as we do, that we can easily permit the 
Senate to put the United States utterly in the wrong while 
we remain entirely in the right, we want to ask whether 
it will be worth our while to let the question develop on 
these lines. We want our statesmen and their master, the 
nation, to put all the mere diplomatic rights and wrongs 
aside, and to consider the problem solely on its merits, 
—to inquire not whether we have a right to stop 
the canal being made under the -conditions on which 
alone Congress will sanction its construction, but whether 
it is worth our while to stop its construction, and, 
on the other hand, whether it will not be very much to 
our advantage to have the canal made. We want the 
whole subject approached as if the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
did not exist, and decided on its merits. In our belief, the 
decision, after an impurtial inquiry, will be (1) that it is 
to our interests to have the canal made, and (2) that it 
is to our interests that America shall make the canal and 
be its guardian and protector, subject to the provision 
that the canal shall always be open to our shipping on 
equal terms, and that there shall be no differentiation of 
dues against us. If this is the true decision, then let us 
not stand on our technical right to exact more from the 
United States, but ignoring the ill manners of the Senate, 
agree to let America make the canal under any financial 
or political conditions she chooses. As far as we are con- 
cerned, we would let her make the canal either on her own 
soil by buying a stretch of territory from Nicaragua, or by 
means of a subsidised American company, and let her 





fortify it as little or as much as she chooses,—provided 
always that our shipping is free to use the canal on te am 
enjoyed by American vessels or by those of any he 
Power. If those terms are secured we shall gain all a 
want, and shall enjoy the material advantages that 
must flow to the greatest of maritime nations th 
increase of water facilities. 7 

Let us consider for a moment what will happen if wy, 
do not adopt this view, but stand strictly on our rights 
under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. In that case it is nite 
evident from the tone and temper of American oven 
that one of two things must happen. Either the 
Americans will refuse further negotiations and the canal 
will not be dug, in which case we shall lose the great advan. 
tages which would accrue to us from the new Isthmian 
waterway as they did from the Suez waterway, op 
else the Americans, contrary to all international right and 
usage, will tear up the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and will 
tell us that if we want to stop the construction of the 
canal on American terms we must do so by force. Then 
will arise the question whether it will be worth our while 
to fight. Of course, if we are prepared to fight, and do, well 
and good. In that case those who advise us to take a firm 
stand on our rights under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty will 
have shown that they havea definite and consistent policy 
and whether substantially right or wrong, they will at 
least have earned the praise due to those who know their 
own minds. Those, then, who carry their opposition to an 
Americanised canal to the point of war, and are fully deter. 
mined to fight, merit, and must receive, our respect. But 
how many of such persons are there? We believe that 
public opinion—z.e., the majority of the British people— 
would absolutely refuse to sanction war with America over 
the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The nation 
might, and no doubt would, be very angry, and a great 
deal of printer’s ink would be flung in the face of the 
Americans as expressive of that anger; but we do not 
believe for a moment that the country would allow, much 
less order, the Government to go to war on the questign of 
abrogation. But if that calculation is a sound one, we 
stand to lose in either case. We lose a benefit if we 
succeed in stopping the canal. If we do not succeed 
because we are not prepared to back our non possumus by 
war, we suffer a gratuitous humiliation,—though no doubt 
we should gain a famous diplomatic victory. 

The public here, with so many more exciting and urgent 
things to think about, for the most part does not realise 
what a very small point separates the two countries in 
regard to the construction of the canal. Practically all 
that we now differ about are the two points of (1) the 
control of the canal by America in case of war, and (2) the 
communication of the new Treaty to the Powers,—i.e., the 
making of the Powers parties to the neutralisation of the 
canal. The first point is really not a substantial one. 
The Americans do not now ask to be allowed to fortify 
the canal—though, as we have always contended, fortifica- 
tion is not a matter of real importance—but merely 
claim in effect that if they were at war with another 
Power, they must be allowed to use the canal to protect 
the national safety,—i.e., use it themselves for their war- 
vessels, but not allow the enemy’s ships to do so. After 
all, that claim is very natural. The canal will have been 
made by American public money, or by means of an 
American subsidy, and the Americans therefore cannot 
tolerate the idea of it ever being used to endanger the 
Republic. But though we understand American feeling on 
the subject, it is in reality quite unnecessary to express the 
matter in a Treaty. ‘Lhe canal will be worked by an 
American company, every one of the great locks will be 
worked and controlled by American engineers, every pilot 
will be an American. Under such circumstances, does any 
sane man imagine that, treaty or no treaty, a Power at war 
with America would be able to use the canal? A hostile 
ship might get as far as the great Nicaraguan Lake, but 1 
would never leave it till the war was over. These being 
the plain facts, we cannot see why we should quarrel with 
America because she is, as we hold foolishly, anxious to 
express in words a right which we know she must be able 
to exercise, and will exercise in fact. To deny a man a 
paper right when you are bound by the nature of things 
to leave him a substantial right, does not seem to usa 
very wise or businesslike proceeding. Yet that is the 
present attitude of our Foreign Office. They will not 
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w the Americans to call their spade a spade, though 
they are quite willing to allow them the possession and use 
of that agricultural implement. The other point in 
dispute is the communication of the Treaty to the 
Fs in order that their assent may be given. 
Jn our opinion, it is very absurd of the Americans 
to object to this, for we can assure them that they 
are utterly mistaken in supposing that Germany, 
France, and Italy will be content to leave the question 
of the canal ignored and undiscussed. They are quite 
ready to lie low while we with our usual blundering 
altruism are fighting their battles, but if we are wise 
enough to think only of ourselves for once, they are certain 
to make their voices heard. Germany and France never 
forget that they are Pacific Powers. But, it will be said, 
we must insist on the communication of the Treaty in 
order to get it recognised as part of the public law of the 
world. The Treaty will become that without our fussing. 
We have only to make the proviso run that there is to be 
no differentiation of dues in favour of the vessels of 
America or of any other Power. Then the Powers can 
deal direct with America and secure their rights,—we 
being secured against any undue preference by what will 
be virtually a most-favoured-nation clause. 

We shall not weary our readers with any further argu- 
ment in regard to the wisdom of settling the Nicaragua 
anal question, but we will point out how easy and 
simple it would really be to draw up a Treaty which 
would do all the Americans ask us to do without in- 
juring our interests in the very least. A Treaty of a 
couple of clauses would be all that would be necessary. 
We do not, of course, disguise from ourselves that the 
Americans would find the new Treaty produce many more 
difficulties and complications with foreign Powers than the 
original Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. The advantage of that 
most able and skilfully constructed instrument was 
that it anticipated all foreign objections, and would have 
been accepted by all the Powers without argument or dispute. 
That, however, is America’s affair and not ours. If she 
likes to raise a hornets’ nest, she can. It is clearly not 
our business to stop her at the risk of a quarrel. As we 
have said before, all we have to consider is our own 
interests, and to consider them in a reasonable and 
businesslike way. When they are secured our work is 
done and we can stand aside. America is big enough and 
rich enough to fight her own battles. 





allo 





THE CHINESE INDEMNITY. 


T seems almost foolish for any journal to argue against 

a decision accepted by the combined statesmen of 

all Europe, yet we cannot help doubting whether in this 
matter of the Chinese indemnities that decision is either 
wise or right. In order to justify our rashness, and to 
help our readers to form an opinion, we will endeavour to 
state the arguments on both sides as impartially as we 
can, giving precedence, as in courtesy bound, to those of 
the great men. They hold, as we understand their position, 
that it is absolutely necessary to inflict on China a visible 
ind painful punishment for the attack on the Legations, 
which, though not in itself more immoral than any other 
massacre of peaceful guests, not so bad, for example, as 
the slaughter of English ladies in Delhi in 1857, was a 
crime which threatened the very foundations of inter- 
national intercourse. If even a herald is not safe from 
murder by the Prince to whom he is sent, treaties are 
impossible, and every war must be carried on till one side 
or the other has bled to death. Negotiation is impossible 
because negotiators are killed as a preliminary step. The 
reason for punishment was, in fact, unanswerable and 
irresistible, and the statesmen gradually became convinced 
that the method of punishment must be a huge fine. They 
had not the means of reaching the true author of the 
assault—the Empress-Regent—without demanding from 
their subjects sacrifices which they held to be unjustifiable. 
They could not spend a hundred thousand lives and two 
hundred millions sterling in hunting the Chinese Court 
through the eighteen great provinces of China; and short 
of that, the capture of that Court after its first successful 
flight from the capital could not be secured. Nor could 
they inilict territorial losses such as the Empire would feel 
Without grave risk of a popular rising, only to be sup- 
pressed by massacres from which they shrank, and almost 
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the certainty of provoking a sanguinary war among them- 
selves. They were not, in fact, prepared either to ad- 
minister China or to partition China; and failing those 
two alternatives, nothing remained, in their judgment, 
except to levy a tremendous fine. This fine, they thought, 
would be felt by the Court almost in proportion to its 
corruption, and though it would fall ultimately upon the 
innocent as well as the guilty, so would every other 
punishment except the impossible one, the dethronement 
of the Empress-Regent, while there was in their eyes a 
special justification for inflicting it. It seems unreason- 
able at first sight that quiet and innocent persons in 
Europe should be heavily taxed because an Oriental Court 
in a fit of semi-delirious rage has broken all international 
law, or that unoffending States should be embarrassed in 
their finances because they resolve that great crimes against 
them shall not be committed with impunity. The states- 
men resolved, therefore, on the fine, and after much discus- 
sion and many signs of divergence, they fixed on £65,000,000 
as the sum to be paid by China before they would, by 
retiring, leave the Empire once more independent. They 
admit that this sum is heavy, and probably regret that so 
many Powers must share in the indemnity, but it repre- 
sents, they say, the totality of their outlay, plus the sums 
to be paid in compensation for private wrongs, plus a fine 
—this is not openly admitted by all—for the atrocious 
insult they have endured. The statesmen are therefore 
insisting on this sum, and though they are greatly per- 
plexed how best to raise it, there is no sign of their shrink- 
ing from their pecuniary demand. 


We have stated the European plea as fairly as we can, 
and to many of our readers, perhaps a majority, it will 
appear unanswerable; but there are heavy arguments on 
the other side. There is first the general and very big 
one that these indemnities make war, and especially war 
upon comparatively feeble Powers, far too easy. One 
grand check upon war is the reluctance of Governments to 
be financially embarrassed and of their people to be heavily 
taxed ; and if war is to cost nothing, or, still worse, is to 
be made profitable, that check is almost totally removed. 
The German and French peoples, for example, and the 
Italian, who are all sensitive about taxation, would have been 
far more indisposed to send armies to Pekin if they 
had not believed that in the end the Chinese would be 
compelled to pay all costs. Indeed, an unscrupulous 
Government which wished to employ its Army might be 
induced to wage a war, otherwise avoidable, by the belief 
that it might commence the enterprise without counting 
the cost. We all trust statesmen, but very decent Admirals 
have been greatly influenced before now by reflections upon 
the possibility of prize-money, of which, again, their sub- 
ordinates, who were quite as good as the average voter of 
Europe, spoke with engaging frankness. Peace seemed 
to them intolerable while war had its “ happy chances ” of 
gain. The conquest of a State involves great responsibili- 
ties, and much risk of insurrection, and even annexed 
provinces may be troublesome, but sums of money large 
enough to diminish a National Debt or to build a fleet 
without taxation are exceedingly tempting. Then, although 
the justice of the fine is always assumed if the offence is 
sufficient, we are bound to remember that in municipal trans- 
actions we do not enforce the principle. If a millionaire 
committed a murder we should hang him, but we should 
not now take his million to relieve the Treasury of the 
cost of the rope. There is to us something very undignified, 
not to say immoral, in the system of enforcing right 
conduct on a foreign State by a demand which if it is 
poor is never made on it, and which certainly suggests 
in principle that it may buy the privilege of committing 
crime. So many missionaries disembowelled, so many 
taels to be paid; is the luxury worth the money? that is 
in effect the question we are putting, and we cannot but 
doubt seriously whether it is a right one to put. Why 
eannot or will not Europe secure justice throughout the 
world without regarding the wealth of the offender? If 
it claims, as it undoubtedly does claim, to be the Supreme 
Court of International Appeal, should it not pay the inevit- 
able expenses of its jurisdiction out of some other source 
than fines on the guiity rich so exorbitant as to tempt the 
Judges to convict merely to enrich the Court ? 

These are general considerations, and when they are 
applied to China the argument becomes even stronger. 
We say that we want commerce with China and to improve 
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the civilisation of China, yet we propose to raise the fine of 
sixty-five millions by more than doubling the import duties, 
that is, in fact, by making every article of import 10 or 15 
per cent. dearer to the Chinese. In other words, we are 
to foster commerce by ensuring to the extent of our 
power that there shall be as little of it as possible. 
As exports are in reality payments for imports and 
imports for exports, we are in truth fining trade, and 
therefore both traders and producers, as heavily as we 
dare. There must surely be some unwisdom in that, 
while the effect on civilisation must be even worse. We 
profess to believe—most of us perhaps do believe—that 
China can be made better only by closer approach to the 
West, by adopting Western methods, and cherishing, or 
at least admitting, Western teachers. And we drive home 
that advice by demanding from China as tribute a large 
ee of her Imperial revenue as distinguished from 
ocal, and this for all time. The debt is not to be paid off 
except by the voluntary action of the Government, which we 
all know will take no action in the matter, and the interest 
therefore must be paid for ever. Because the Chinese 
Government in 1900 did a wicked act, therefore the 
Chinese for generations to come are to go without the 
army they so sorely need, and the railways which are 
necessary to bind them together. It is not, be it remem- 
bered, as if the Chinese were to pay interest on capital 
which they had received and misspent, say on badly 
designed railways. They are to pay between three or four 
millions a year, one-fourth at least of their total revenue 
as an Empire, as a fine, levied because in a time which will 
soon seem long past a dynasty which they could not con- 
trol committed a very gross and criminal international out- 
rage. The Chinese are not fools ; their Mandarins will know 
what is being done just as well as European Treasury 
clerks would ; can we expect them to regard Europeans as 
anything but oppressors, with whom non-intercourse is 
almost a duty?’ We have, be it remembered, taken and 
looted the capital; we have destroyed every Chinese force 
which attempted to resist; we have ravaged the metro- 
politan province, killing in the process a very large number 
of civilian Chinese; and now we insist that future genera- 
tions for an indefinite time shall defray the expenses of 
those operations. This may be war, but considering what 
the Chinese are as fighters the proceeding has an ugly re- 
semblance to those of the early buccaneers, when the bad- 
ness of Spaniards was held fully to justify the holding of 
their cities to ransom. 

What, then, should we suggest as an alternative policy ? 
We would remit the whole sum on condition that the 
Empress should be banished, and that all Europeans should 
be as free to. trade throughout China as Chinese are to 
trade throughout Europe. Or, if that is impossible owing 
to German resistance, we would reduce the indemnity until 
it could be paid off by half-yearly drawings within twelve 
years. Then our fine, whether moderate or excessive, 
would at least be paid by the generation which had 
deserved it. 





THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 


jo suddenness with which the Education Bill made its 

appearance in the House was explained when its 
provisions came to be made known. An impression had 
somehow got abroad that a big Bill was on the stocks, that 
the Government had determined to renew their youth, and 
to signalise their second Parliament by a measure as com- 
prehensive as that of 1896. It is only fair to say that two 
a priori considerations of great’ weight made against this 
theory. The need of such a measure is beyond dispute, 
but the experience of 1896 was not encouraging from the 
point of view of tactics. A Bill that should aim at dis- 
posing of the many problems that beset the question, 
that should organise secondary education, reorganise ele- 
mentary education, and lay to rest the many problems 
urising out of their independence, would do the greatest 
possible credit to the Cabinet which brought it forward. 
Five years ago Ministers were quite alive to the chances 
which such a measure afforded, and the Bill of 1896 was 
the outcome of the ambitions of their eager youth. But 
the history of that measure conveys warning as well as 
encouragement. Itshows that a Government which is fully 
capable of great conceptions may not possess the resolu- 
tion which is needed to carry them out in action, and it 


shows also that, innocent and uncontroversial as 
Education Bill may appear, and warm as may be the 
welcome accorded to it on the occasion of its oar 
duction, it may in its progress arouse political pe 
and religious passions of the most violent kind and 
in the end leave its authors only the choice hohies 
heroic persistence and humiliating withdrawal, We i 
how that choice was offered them in 1896, and we ie 
the decision to which they came in view of it. Js is 
anything in the present aspect of public affairs that would 
tempt a Government to try the same experiment in th 
hope of a different result? We cannot honestly say that 
there is. In the first place, how are they to find time for 
it? In Parliament they have the Finance Bill and the 
Army Bill; how can they hope to make room in a Session 
already half over for a third measure, which must. neces. 
sarily be one of extreme detail and give endless Occasion 
for debate in Committee? In Cabinet they have the war 
and the settlement of South Africa after the war, neither 
of them matters that can be postponed to the demands—thg 
unprovoked demands, as many of their supporters would 
think—of domestic legislation. Inthe second place, Ministers 
are not free to use in regard to an Education Bill the 
weapons without which the strongest and most courageous 
Government may teel paralysed. They cannot stake their 
existence as a Cabinet upon the fate of an Education Bil] 
when the country is in the middle of a difficult and costly 
war, and a Dissolution might unexpectedly be demanded at 3 
moment most disastrous for its successful prosecution. A 
comprehensive Education Bill would give occasion to cross. 
divisions of every sort. The Government could not count 
on the united support even of its most consistent followers, 
and the controversies arising out of it might give an 
Opposition apparently divided beyond all present: possi- 
bility of reunion the one opportunity that could: unite 
them. It must be admitted that this is not a combination 
of conditions which favours the introduction of such a 
measure as people had somehow come to fancy might be 
in the air. 

When these exageerated expectations have been put on 
| one side, the Bill which was read a first time on Tuesday 
i will be seen, we think, to have many merits. Unfortu 
| nately these merits are all of the prospective order. It is 
a first step towards an eventual settlement of the education 
difficulty, and it is at the same time a considerable step. 
But then it is only a first step, and we are left in uncertainty 
as to the probability of its being soon followed by a second. 
Sir John Gorst began his speech with an excellent descrip. 
tion of what the Bill is wanted for. Our existing educa- 
tional system is simply chaos. It was so when the present 
Government took office, and since that time things have 
only gone from bad to worse. It is high time, therefore, 
to do something to introduce order into confusion, and 
though Sir John characteristically recognised the rashness 
of predicating agreement “on any single point connected 
with education,” he went the length of assuming unanimity 
as to the need of asingle local authority which shall control 
all forms of education within the area of its administration. 
Unfortunately this unanimity, as Sir John Gorst was 
careful to point out, does not carry us very far. A 
convention which, in devising a constitution, had only 
decided that the supreme power should be vested in a 
single authority, and still had to settle whether that 
authority should be a King or a Parliament, might 
reasonably be held to have all its work before it. Sir 
John Gorst gave a searching and accurate analysis of 
the relative claims of School Boards and County Councils 
to be this single local authoritv. The School Boards do 
not cover the whole of the area to be dealt with. A third 
of the population of England and Wales is without them. 
In rural districts the present unit—the parish—is a 
thoroughly bad one, and to make the District Council the 
educational authority would be no improvement. County 
Councils, on the other hand, cover the whole country, and 
they are not, as School Boards are, elected for a special 
purpose. The mischiefs of bodies elected ad hoc were 
enumerated by Sir John Gorst with great truth and evident 
pleasure. They are a survival of an ancient and discredited 
form of local governmént. They are an obstacle to the 
setting up of any better form, because they deprive the 
proper local authority of its control of local finance. They 
generally set themselves against the principle of delegation 
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for the public, they must do it themselves,” whereas in 

cases it will be much better done through the 
pend entality of other people.” And they often “come at 
et ads a great deal more for the machinery and for 
sho machine that they direct than for the purpose for which 
they have been created. 

In this way the House was gently prepared for the 
announcement that the single local authority for education 
would be the County Council or the County Borough 
oh Committee. The constitution of this Committee 
js not provided for by the Bill. Each County or County 
Borough Council is to frame a scheme for itself, which will 
then be submitted to the Board of Education in order to 
ensure that all local interests have been consulted. Tn 
reference to the constitution of these Committees the Bill 
makes only two conditions. A majority of the members 
must also be members of the Council, but in every case 
there must be @ minority not taken from the Council. 
The Education Committee will have no power of raising 
money. It will merely spend to the best advantage the 
money made over to it by the County Council. This 
monev will consist of that portion of the taxes which is 
now allotted to technical education, and of a new 
county rate not exceeding 2d. in the pound. There are a 
number of other provisions in the Bill, but these are its 
main outlines. How far does it go towards remedying 
the educational disorder which Sir John Gorst describes 
so well and regrets so keenly ? 

At the first glance it seems to go a long way in this 
direction. What is wanted, says Sir John Gorst, is a single 
educational authority, and for such-and-such reasons the 
Government have determined to look for this authority to 
the County Council, not to the School Board. But when 
this single education authority has been created, what hap- 
pens to the School Board? Nothing atall. The Bill does 
not interfere in any way with their present position or 
with their present rating power. No portion of the money 
raised under the Bill is to be spent on the establishment 
vr maintenance of elementary schools. Thus the only 
advance which the Bill itself makes in the direction 
of unifying the educational authority is the creation 
of a second authority by the side of the present one. 
We quite admit that this is an advance in so far as it 
decides the relation of School Boards to secondary educa- 
tion. But it does so in the first instance by accentuating 
the fact that there are two education authorities, and not 


one, Which seems an odd way of marking the importance | 


attached by the Government to their unification. We can 
only suppose that the authors of the Bill are so convinced 
of the superiority of the new education authority to the 
old, that they think that is only necessary for the country 
to see them at work side by side to ensure an irresistible 
demand for the merging of the less in the more desirable 
variety. School Boards have what Sir John Gorst regards 
as the two cardinal vices of an educational body.. They 
deal only with a part of the field, and they are elected for 
i special purpose. Can it be supposed that, when anything 
sv faulty is seen at work side by side with an authority 
willing and able to cover the whole ground and to assume 
the entire control of local finance, there will be any hesita- 
tion about the next step to be taken? The Government 
must be assumed to feel no doubt upon this head, and we 
sincerely hope that they are right. 








THE ROMAN THEOCRACY. 


| | aperepimnce society in Italy is evidently much 
4 agitated, especially in its highest strata. There must 
hefore long, in the natural course of events, be a vacancy in 
‘he Papal Chair; and the refilling of that Chair concerns 
them and interests them more than a Presidential Election 
interests and concerns American politicians. The temporal 
sovereignty has gone, it is true, and no man can hope 
to hecome a Prince because of his relation, secular or 
spivitual, to the Pope; but the glory of the seat has not 
thereby been diminished. Perhaps it has rather 
increased. An almost mystical grandeur attaches itself to 
the man who, without troops or revenues or earthly powers, is 


been | 


This single authority is to delegate its powers to an | 
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| nised and affirmed ? 


depositary of that “infallibility” which formerly belonged 
only to the representatives of the Church Universal assembled 
in ecumenical Council. The Pope, in the plenitude of his 
temporal sovereignty, was probably never so completely 
Sovereign within the mighty corporation of which he is the 
recognised head, never so free as the ultimate fountain of 
honour—remember he can not only create-a Bishop but a 
Saint, that is, an object of prayer as a special intercessor 
with God—never so completely accepted as the only irresistible 
referee. National privileges, once defended with such bitter. 
ness, have died away, local ecclesiastical rights can no longer 
be pleaded against the supreme fiat, the Papacy has become 
within the ecclesiastical world a true Monarchy more absolute 
in theory than any Monarchy has ever been since the last 
Roman “Imperator” was dethroned. It is no position of 
luxury, or of magnificence, or of direct worldly power, to 
which a Pope is now summoned; but in majesty within his 
own Communion there is on earth nothing in the least like 
it. The Dogma separates the Pope finally from all other of 
mankind. Many Kings claim divine right, possibly every 
King thinks that he reigns in some way by that mystic 
sanction, but no other even pretends that his decision, within 
however limited a range of subjects—and where is the visible 
limit to the range of “faith and morals” P—is equivalent not 
only in righteousness, but in incapacity of error, to the decision 
of God Himself. It is no wonder that the great society whose first 
business it is to teach what we have just written down should 
be moved by the prospect of a vacancy in such a throne, that 
everything should seem unimportant to its members compared 
with the personality of the next Pope, and that the wildest 
stories should be circulated as possible lights to clear men’s 
minds in their speculation on theevent. One of the wildest of 
these is discussed at some length by a writer for whose means of 
acquiring information the Roman correspondent of the Times, 
in his letter published last Saturday, formally and specially 
vouches. This authority declares that the right of a reigning 
Pope to name his successor in his will is now being gravely 
argued, and while he earnestly repudiates it, he is evidently 
not without some fear that it might conceivably, in spite of 
the precedents of centuries, be acknowledged by the Church. 


We can understand the fear, though we think it unfounded, 
for the change, vast as its effects might be, would be but the 
logical completion of the long series of changes which have 
transmuted a mere primacy among Bishops into a sovereignty 
clothed with attributes which it needs a learned theo- 
logian to differentiate from a power of revealing divine 
truth. (We have no intention, be it understood, of deny- 
ing the truth of the differentiation.) The right of the 
Pontiff to declare the truth as regards faith and morals, 
and to regulate all discipline, being once acknowledged, seems 
to carry with it a right, or at all events a claim not to be 
lightly set aside, to nominate his successor. Why not, when 
he alone can nominate those by whom his successor can be 
elected? It is vain to argue that the Pope can be elected only 
by the Holy Ghost, for the Holy Ghost manifests himself 
through human agents, and what agency can be quite so 
natural as the Person who on all matters of faith and morals 
is already by special divine grace infallible? The Seventy 
were many, but there is no special grace inherent in multi- 
tude, and Christ, on the Roman theory, committed power over 
his Church to Peter, who was one. Still more vain is it to 
say, as the writer in the Times does, that the powers of the 
Pope end with his life, for, in the first place, they do not, he 
being the mouthpiece of the undying Church, and able, for 
example, to pass a sentence of excommunication or to decree a 
sanctification which will survive him; and in the second place, 
the act of nomination would be done while he was alive and 
in full possession of his mysterious prerogatives. Precedent 
is against the claim, it is true, the precedent of ages, but 
what is the value of any precedent if it conflicts with 
that completeness of sovereignty which the promulga- 
tion of the Dogma by raising the Pope to equality 
with the Universal Church in Council necessarily recoge 
We can see, possibly because we are 
heretics, no reason why, if a Pope insisted on it, the Cardinals 


| should not bind themselves to elect his nominee, and many 


reasons why such a revolution might be regarded as beneficial. 


still the Sovereign of Roman Catholic consciences throughout | It would put an end, to begin with, to all the scandals which 
at one time uttended a Papal election. 


the world, the interpreter for them between God and man, the 
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The great office would 
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be transmitted by an act as much entitled to validity as a 
Bull declaring the elevation of a martyr from beatification to 
sanctification. The change would also get rid finally of the 
right of veto, the lay interference of which the Church, from 
its point of view, is justifiably jealous. It would also intensify 
the authority of the Popes, every ecclesiastic hoping to be the 
nominee ; and we think, though with some hesitation, that it 
would increase the chance of a succession of great Popes. 
The tendency would be to appoint a man of ability, and as 
the nominee could only succeed after the patron died, there 
would be less jealousy of genius than a group of aged ecclesi- 
astics is naturally apt to feel. It is true that a Pope might 
have a favourite or an unworthy friend, but the earthly 
sovereignty which produced nepotism has departed, and the 
desire to make the system succeed by a worthy nomination 
would be very strong. Above all, the change would allow of 
the practice of resignation, which might in certain contin- 
gencies be most invaluable tothe Church. A coadjutor Pope is 
unthinkable, and the immense good fortune which has pre- 
vented any Pope from visibly losing his mental faculties, 
yet retaining his office, can hardly go on for ever. 


There is, we suppose, no chance of such a revolutionary 
change. Precedent, as we have said, is entirely opposed to 
it, and so is the feeling of the Catholic world, which, though 
it has accepted the dogma that mystical powers reside in 
the Pope, looks to see that Pope selected by the represen- 
tative voice of the whole Church. The judgment of that 
Church and the judgment of a Pope are not always 
identical, many a Pope having wished for a successor who 
in the Conclave found but few supporters. It is dangerous, 
too, to alter a structure whose compelling authority rests 
so entirely on opinion, or to limit choice so strictly, as the 
change would almost inevitably do, to men of one nationality. 
The Pope has in recent years always been an Italian, and 
probably always will be—an American Pope, for example, 
would be like a housemaid in a room full of china, always 
wanting to dust, and breaking something every minute out 
of pure zeal—but there is no reason in the theory of the 
election why he should not be a saintly negro from Baltimore. 
But the final reason is the loss of energy and cohesiveness 
which would be suffered by the Church. Every profession 
needs to hearten it some grand prize, and probably, as every 
sucking barrister dreams of the woolsack, so every priest 
dreams at his orditation of that far distant but shining tiara. 
It is well for the Roman system that it should be so, for 
otherwise the medieval danger, the splitting up of their one 
and indivisible Church into ‘‘national” fragments, might be 
revived in greater force. Whether that would be good for the 
world or bad it is not for heretics to discuss, but it certainly 
would, for one result, impair the coherence of the Latin races. 
We venture to predict that the next Conclave will not be 


they consider they have an inalienable right to the ater 
tion of their sons; as sons, an inalienable right to ¢h 
love of their fathers; and no doubt in both cases the rite 
is there to begin with, but it is not inalienable, The 
neglect of this art of life produces half the unhappiness 
in the world, and if a man declares that his lot in life does 
not admit of art he will probably find that it admits of 
tragedy. The bond between parents and children, go strono 
while the children are young, often becomes very delicate 
after they grow up, and are morally and intellectually on a 
level with their parents, while still, among the educated 
classes, often dependent upon them for their means of live}, 
hood. The complications of advancing civilisation do ot 
strengthen the primitive ties; the conditions of life in the 
present day put a great strain on the parental bond, and in 
many instances, alas! snap it altogether. The standard of 
life has risen very quickly; men will work till they drop if 
only they can live and bring up their children in a certain 
way. QOverwork to gain the necessaries of life blunts the 
keen edge of natural affection, how often and how sadly 
only those who are familiar with the struggle for existence 
in large towns realise. In the upper classes luxury jg 
beginning to be looked on in the light of a necessity, As 
money becomes a more and more desirable, a more and more 
essential, part of happiness, so greater and greater sacrifices 
are made for it. To live in luxury a man may look quietly 
on and see his son want comfort, and it is even possible that 3 
son may come to look upon the death of his father in the 
light of a sudden ease from the burden of a struggle which ig 
almost beyond his strength. This very ugly state of things ig 
forcibly brought to our notice in a letter which we publish 
elsewhere under the heading of “ A Problem of Intimacy.” 
It is no new thing, but a_ recrudescent tragedy, just 
now unusually obvicus, to which literature and the 
drama are calling attention. A play lately produced 
in Paris, entitled La Course du Flambeau, points it out 
from the parent’s point of view with terrible realism. Is 
there no way of escape from this danger which threatens 
to break or to corrupt so many hearts? A return to a 
simpler way of living would do something, but the spirit of 
the age is not spent. We shall not return to that just yet, 
but may we not overcome the spirit of the age if we will he 
content to turn our minds to “ the wrestler’s art”? Friend. 
ship, whether between relations or those of different blood, 
is one of the greatest, as it is certainly one of the purest, joys 
of life. Pleasant intercourse between acquaintances is a very 
agreeable, and undoubtedly a perfectly harmless, form of 
amusement. Surely to attain these things, which all men 


| covet, we should not grudge a struggle or feel ashamed if we 


are known to make one. But, it may be argued, the people 
who are most beloved and most sought after never 





guided by any recommendation from Leo XIII., but will 
select with extreme rapidity the Italian Cardinal who, being 
otherwise qualified, has made the fewest foes. After all, the | 
Cardinals are the picked men of their profession, and just as 
likely to choose well from their point of view as the English 
statesmen of Cabinet rank. The latter choose the Premiers, 
and for the most part choose men who can do the work. We 
ean recall in English history since the Revolution but two 
distinctly inferior Premiers, and both of them were selected 
Ly Royalty rather than co-optated. We shall have no Bute 
or Addington on the throne of Hildebrand. 





“LIFE DEMANDS AN ART.” 


Ss HE prime principle in man’s constitution is social,” said 

Marcus Aurelius, and “the art of life is more like the 
wrestler’s art than the dancer's.” Many men donot consciously | 
study the art of life at all. They are even proud of neglect- 
ing it. The very expression savours to them of affectation 
and unnaturalness,—they have no time to give to such a 
study. Yet they would probably admit that nine-tenths of | 
every man’s happiness depends on his relation to those 
around him,—and surely happiness is worth some thought 
and effort. Why, then, do they so often leave the building of 
their friendships to luck, and the keeping up of what are 
ealled the “natural affections” to the natural law, which 
created, but will not always preserve them? As fathers, 








make any struggle at all. Perhaps they do not. A 
talent for friendship is not a very rare form of talent, 


| and it is perhaps the most enviable of all gifts; and if some 


people are born to be friends, others, if we may be pardoned 
the somewhat Irish expression, are born to be relations, 
Between some parents and some children the natural affinity 
is so strong, the common interests are so many, the confidence 
so complete, that no effort could enter into their mutual rela- 


‘tions; but this is not a very common occurrence, and it would 
| be absurd if the many should refuse to struggle for that of 


which the lucky few are born possessors. But can proficiency 
in the art of life be attained by struggle? We think it can, 
—and indeed that it very often is so attained. Some effort 
may sometimes he visible, a little want of spontaneity may 
make itself felt, but is that after all a great matter? 
And so far as parents and children are concerned, does 
there exist a father or a son so cynical as not to le 
touched by the sight of such an effort? Ignatius Loyola 
declared that a man who earnestly desired to bring about 
a given thing should pray as if there were no hope for him 
upon earth, and act as if there were no help for him in 
heaven. In the same way, we believe that a man who 
earnestly desires to retain the love of his grown-up children 
should magnify the natural bond as if it alone held the 
generations together, and forge the links of friendsbip as if 
on them only depended the unity of the family. Surely this 


| twofold cord would not easily be broken. 


But in what, after all, does this ‘“wrestler’s art’ consist of 
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which the great pagan Emperor made so religious a study ? | an absolutely unknown creature, of large size, and probably 


We think it is nothing else than the cultivation and demon- 
stration of a vigilant goodwill towards all men. “ Accustom 


thy 
anotl 
The fir 
It is 


yer, and as much as possible to be in the speaker's mind.” 
st step in this, as in other arts, is to pay attention. 


int 


fellow-men. aes 4 
must force will soon develop into insight, insight will become 


sympathy, and to give sympathy is to make friends. To be 
“in the speaker's mind’ when the speaker is nut of our own 
ceneration is often difficult. Perhaps nothing is harder than 
f aman who has attained his own ambitions to enter into the 
different ambitions of his son. “Why does he want what I 
have never wanted ?”’ is the instinctive feeling of the father; 
« Why does he despise every feeling which he does not share ?”’ 
thinks the son; and if, as is too often the case, they are too 
proud or too lazy to practise the art of life, the older man will 
snub the younger and trust to the bondof relationship to bind 
up the wound, and the younger man will hold aloof from the 
other and trust to the tie of blood to stand in place of the tie 
of confidence, and both will find too late that they have 
leant upon a broken reed. Slovenliness in social relations 
destroys the amenity of life. The present cult of “ natural- 
ness” has much to answer for. 


There are two reasons, we think, which have led to the 
contempt felt by many Englishmen towards “ the art of life.”’ 
The strongest reason is that it is sometimes confused with 
the art of the flatterer or the sycophant. No doubt the 
temptation to flatter does sometimes beset the path trodden 
by “men of good will.” But then temptations beset every 
path through life. Many men who pride themselves upon 
never saying a kind thing which they do not mean may 
remember that they have sometimes said cruel ones which 
they did not mean either. Flattery is not part of the art of 
life; it is a parasitic growth to which'that art is liable, and 
which must be guarded against to preserve its wholesome 
vitality. The other reason is less common, and we believe 
it to be this. Serious people in England have most of them a 
stiff backbone of Puritanism, and they sometimes hesitate 
to admit in words that happiness is a legitimate object 
at all. It is, they say, a thing to be grateful for when 
it falls to our lot,—not to be openly sought after. Now 
an exaggeration of Puritan feeling is, as we believe, a 
fault on the right side; all the same, it should be avoided if 
possible,—chieily because of the reaction itengenders. Every 
man must decide for himself what is to be the aim of hisexistence 
—whatis the goal which he runs to attain—and wherever 
happiness stands in the way of that goal he ought so far as in 
him lies to put it aside. But to refuse to acknowledge the 
intrinsic value of happiness is foolish, and comes chiefly of a 
superstitious fear of offending fate. Happiness is a great 
moral tonic. Sweet are the uses of adversity, said Shake- 
speare, and no doubt what he said was true. On the other 


hand, it took a great man to find it out, whereas the sweet uses | 
, . # | 
of a right happiness are patent to the eyes of all the world. | 


It is possible, we helieve, diligently to practise the art of life 
with a single mind and no aim which could rightly be called 
worldly or self-interested. “To go from one social act to 
another thinking of God” is a fair interpretation of the Law 
and the Prophets,—and it is the true “ wrestler’s art.” 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED MAMMAL. 
Ww Sir Harry Johnston thought to be probably a 


new zebra living in the Congo forests has proved to 
be a new mammal indeed, but neither the Equus Johnstoni, 
Which it was provisionally named, nor a horse of any kind or 
fort. It is an absolutely new type of existing animal, so far 
as can be judged from the skin and two skulls which a 
courteous Swedish officer, Mr. K. Erikssen, Commandant of 
the Congo State Fort of Mbeni, has sent to the Administrator 
of British Central Africa. Not long ago explorers in the far 
southern Cordilleras of Patagonia found the recent remains of 
the great ground sloth, which was believed to be extinct. But 
this is an even more suggestive fact, for it is now certain that 





self,” he says, “to attend carefully to what is said by | 


not impossible to determine to be interested,—to deter- | 
mine not to be bored. Every man makes an effort of will to | 
evest himself in the details of his profession; the same | 
efort will give him power to be interested in almost all his | 
This attention and interest which for a time he | 


| the only representative of a prehistoric race of mammals, 
survives in some numbers in what is now a part of the British 
| Empire. The existence of an unknown elephant or rhino- 
| ceros or wild camel in some untrodden part of earth would be 
| an interesting but not an unexpected discovery. When the 
| gorilla was once more found by Du Chaillu, three centuries 
after Andrew Battell, the sailor of Leigh, had described 
those he had seen during his captivity among the West 
African Portuguese, curiosity and interest centred in 
the size and mental characteristics of the giant ape, but 
it was only one of a known class, and gave no fresh 
view as to the limits of animal form on the globe to-day, or 
hint as to the actual colour and shape of creatures now 
vanished from our planet. The new mammal does this. It 
isa living representative of a lost form. It may, for all we 
know, have habits unlike those of any existing creature. Its 
| eclenas is strange, and its markings unlike those of the 
animals of to-day, inverting the usual distribution of tints. 
All large existing wild animals are lighter below than above. 
Nearly all, except the zebra and tiger, are of sober colours. 
This beast is painted with gaudy hues, and striped below and 
not above. Every other creature which bears true horns has 
either two or four. The giraffe alone has the rudiments of 
three. The new mammal has also the rudiments of three 
horn cores. Monday's Times gives a detailed account of the 
extraordinary colouring of this prehistoric beast. It is as 
large as a wild horse, cloven-footed, and a ruminant. The 
head is large, the muzzle tapering, the cheeks white, the 
muzzle brown. This suggests the colouring of one of the 
larger African antelopes. But the whole forehead is scarlet-red, 
which narrows into a thin black line down to the nostrils. A 
scarlet-painted mammal as large as a horse is novel enough; 
but this is carried out by a general mass of dark brown, 
painting the ears, neck, shoulders, belly, and back. This 
brown is so tinted with red as to appear almost crimson in 
some lights. Proceeding with this reconstruction, we have 
now a brown beast, with asses’ ears, a scarlet forehead: 
and white cheeks. There remain the hind-quarters (the 
most conspicuous part in most quadrupeds) and the legs. 
The hind-quarters, and the hind-legs down to the hocks, are 
striped with purplish black, white, and pale orange. The 
proportions are something like those of a horse, and the 
outline that of a tapir. It is believed to live upon leaves, 











which accounts for its inhabiting the great forest and not 
the grass plains, which, if the new beast had heen a horse 
as was conjectured, it would certainly have done. No 
painter’s fancy has ever pictured such a beast, though the 
imaginary accounts of zebras circulated by the Jesuit Tuchard 
in the middle of the seventeenth century credit them with 
gorgeous colouring. “ As for the wild asses,” he wrote, “they 
are of all colours. They have a long blue stripe that reaches 
from head to tail, the body being like that of a horse, full of 
broad streaks, all very lively, blue, yellow, green, black, and 


white.” Buteven he did not give them a bright-red forehead, 


The history of the discovery is on lines true tothe general char- 
acter of successful searches in the past for the unknown, of which, 
at the same time, report and rumour have given some indica- 
tions. These successful quests always presuppose the exist- 
ence of the object, and the realisation of an idea. They are 
utterly unlike such treasures-trove as Cook and Banks 
stumbled upon when roving the seas seeking for continents or 
islands which might or might not exist. When Columbus 
discovered the West Indies and the South American coast he 
was following up a preconceived train of ideas. He found 
what he expected to find, and wrote home that he could hear 
the sparrows and nightingales singing like they did in 
Castile. When Cook and Banks saw the first kangaroos 
in Australia they realised at once that they had fallen 
by pure chance on an utterly new fauna, creatures never con- 
ceived to exist. Sir Harry Johnston's actual discovery falls 
midway between that of the Australian marsupials and 
Prejvalski’s capture of the wild camel in the desert of 
Dsungaria. It is not a form never before thought of, 
because such creatures were known to have existed in a 
But it has the positive novelty of never 
be possible in the present 
cuessed at 


prehistoric era. 
been imagined to 


while its 


having 
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first end of the clue which Sir Harry Johnston followed 
was picked up by Mr. Stanley, who heard rumours of this 
horse-like creature in the Congo forests. No one who tries to 
form from the maps some idea of the vastness of these regions 
of tropical woods can wonder that he did not see it. He 
mentioned the belief to Sir Harry Johnston, who was on friendly 
terms with those intelligent little hunters, the pigmies of West 
Central Africa. The chain of inquiries, from the late Member 
for Lambeth to the Special Commissioner for Uganda, from the 
Commissioner to the knowing little dwarfs, from the dwarfs 
to the Congo State officers, ran the trail home to the Belgian 
outposts on the upper waters of the great rivers. They con- 
firmed the story, and said that their men caught and ate the 
animals, and wore the gaily striped skin. Some striped por- 
tions of this were obtained, and were naturally set down as the 
skin of a kind of zebra, used for the savage soldiers’ uniforms, 
as the skin of the leopard or bear is for the trappings of our 
Guards and troopers. The receipt of the entire skin and 
skulls has given to this surmise a complete, positive, and 
surprising contradiction. A glance at the recent maps of 
this little-known region shows where this unnamed sur- 
vivor of the ancient world still has its being, and 
accounts for our absolute ignorance of its existence. The 
frontier post of Fort Mbeni, and the Mboga corner of our 
Uganda Protectorate, where it is also said to exist, are, in the 
first place, absolutely in the heart of Africa. They are almost 
on the Equator, west of Victoria Nyanza, but so far removed 
from the civilising medium even of a great Central African 
lake that they have lain isolated in the uttermost darkness of 
the old Dark Continent as completely as if they were in the 
Antaretie circle. Looking at a first-class German map 
published in 1873, we see on this line of latitude, and for 
hundreds of miles on either side, one great blank nearly as large 
as the whole of European Russia, on which there are the names 
of only three conjectural tributaries of the Congo, and the 
broad black line marked Equator. Even the Great Lake's 
shore is only dotted in guesswork. Since then this unknown 
land has been little penetrated and never properly ex- 
plored. We have found there the strangest race of men ever 
yet discovered—the forest dwarfs, a large and numerous race, 
not a mere tribe; we have now found a survivor of 
the prehistoric beasts; and who shall say what will be 
the next addition to ‘our knowledge of the still living 
races of the world, man or beast, from this 
overgrown, sun-heated, river-pervaded land? Possibly a 
new and monstrous ape. The “missing link,” which present 
explorers hope to find in Java, may be found feeding in the same 
forests as this descendant of the sivatherium. No one knows 
what may be the fauna haunting the forests of the Mountains 
of the Moon, which, veiled in their cover of impenetrable 
cloud by day, and only seen by the light of the moon on their 
snows, skirted by eternal forests, and beyond and above them 
by the fringe of gigantic heather, 60ft. high, may, for all we 
know, be the haunt of some gigantic bird, a modern roc 
or dodo, or browsed by some monstrous goat or ovibos or 
African bison, whose natural enemy still survives to prey 
upon them in the form of a cave-bear or sabre-toothed lion 
or tiger. 


But the public interest aroused by the discovery should at 
once «ike the practical form of issuing orders for the preser- 
vation of any of the creatures left in West Uganda. 
Leopold is a signatory of the Convention to preserve 
African mammals, but he is not credited with any great 
interest in any form of fauna not immediately conducive 
to business. The protection of the creatures in the Congo 
State must depend on the sense and intelligence of the 
Belgian officers. 


rankly | 





| dull the flame of love. 


King 


It is not probable that the creature is a | 


common one anywhere. Only two distantly connected animals | 


the prong-horn antelope, 
Anciently there were, so fur as is known, only two others, 
called respectively and stupidly the sivatherium and the 
helladotherium, because the remains were found in the 
Sivalik Hills and in Greece. In the former, though the 
bones of countless other animals were found in the immense 
natural graveyard under the Himalaya, the remains of this 
creature were rare, and the second is still rarer. The 
existing form is probably not an animal which lives in troops 
like the antelope, but a semi-solitary leaf-browsing creature 
like the moose. 


mow survive,—the giraffe and 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


A PROBLEM OF INTIMACY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—“In the country of Diyarbakr,” says Sadi in his 
Gulistan, “I was the guest of an old man who Possessed 
great riches and a handsome son. One night he told me that 
in his whole life he had never had but this one son. There 
was a tree, he said, in that valley to which pilgrimages worg 
made, and whither persons resorted to pray for what they 
needed ; and that he too had wept for many nights at the foot 
of that tree, in prayer to God, who had bestowed on him thig 
son. [ heard his son whisper softly to his companions, Would 
that I knew where that tree is, that I might pray for my 
father’s death!” This terrible little narrative is one that 
comes home to men’s business and bosoms; it is the voice of 
a spirit calling up at the windows of the soul, and forthwith 
the demons and skeletons within look out and declare them. 
How many fathers tremble as they think that some 
day their sons may come to regard them as did that handsome 
Persian youth; how many sons, too, are haunted hy the 
dread that the same evil spirit may one day possess them, 
We have most of us, either as fathers or sons, to face 
and grapple with this problem sooner or later; we seldom 
speak of it even to our closest friends; we do not love ty 
dwell upon it even in our own minds; and yet the problem 
must be solved by every individual in his own fashion, 
for it is not of those that can be safely left to time and 
chance. In days not very far removed from our own, a father 
thought it necessary and right to adopt a certain tone of 
severity towards his sons. It is not to be supposed for a 
moment that all the charities of father, son, and brother did 
not exist then as now, but their development was scarcely 
encouraged. A son regarded and addressed his father much 
as a subaltern does his Colonel. Respectful, prompt obedi- 
ence to authority was one of the highest merits in a youth, 
who, if he fell into difficulty, looked to his father to help hin 
out of it, as the father was generally glad to do, for the sake 
of the family good name. But we travel farther and farther 
away from Sparta every year, and in these days fathers com. 
promise between authority and affection. Be not all worn. 
wood, says the Eastern proverb, or the world will spit thee 
out; be not all sugar, or it will swallow thee up. Here, then, 
is the question: Having regard to the good of our sons, how 
much wormwood must we, how much sugar dare we, use? The 
late Mr. P. G. Hamerton once wrote a rather despondent essay 
on this subject, inspired apparently by M. Legouvé’s “ Les 
Péres et les Enfants au XI Xme Siccle.” He seemed to believe 
that the modern father could count neither on his own authority 
The long separations enforced by school, 


sel ves. 


nor his son’s love. 


| college,and professional occupations must, thought the essayist, 


weaken the father’s disciplinary power and influence, while 
the latter's advancing years and growing incapacity to com. 
pete with his son in pursuits requiring activity of body, 
coupled with that stiffness and rustiness of mind that come 
with the fiftieth winter, would at once chill his respect and 
That way danger lies, no doubt, but 
either father or son must he a fool indeed if such dangers 
as this are not successfully evaded. A. little elementary 
diplomacy is all that is required. The father should always 
dress neatly if he wishes to retain the respect of his youthful 
gons. Then, if he finds he is beaten by them at cricket, let 
him bide his time and try if he cannot humiliate his off'spring’s 
pride in shooting or fishing. If the father wish not to be ree 
varded as an intellectual fossil, let him instil the principles ot 
some branch of knowledge in which he excels into his boy's 
mind, and later on the latter will be interested, will regard his 
father as an authority on one subject at least, will in the end 


‘actually help his father, and so become his fellow-worker. 


Out of such fellowship very happy relations may arise. 
There need be no great trouble in forging these links of 


gold, nor any limit to their number except the intelligence 
| of the father. But all this leaves the great danger unguarded 


against: the danger, that is, of a son who loves his father 
sincerely nevertheless being forced to recognise the grim fact 
that there is not room in the world for both to live happily. 
Take a case that occurs in hundreds of well-to-do families. 
The son is led by the father to embrace some non-lucrative 
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rofession or calling. At the age when the choice is made 
the father's will is practically supreme. Very few youths 
really select their own professions, though many fancy they 
have done so. In such cases as we have supposed an allow- 
ance is made to the son, perhaps a liberal one. Years pass 
by and the son marries. The allowance is now increased 
cubstantially. The father prides himself on his generosity 
or pities himself on account of the new calls upon his purse, 
gs the ease may be. He may even hint as much to his son, 
and the latter will scarcely care to remind him that he was 





yover given 2 fair chance of earning his own living. Then | 


enter the third generation, to be petted and admired by the 
grandparents. More years pass; the grandfather in his big 
house has forgotten, if he ever knew, the cost of the bare 
necessaries of life; prices have altered since his day; he has 
not the faintest notion of the cost of beef, baby-clothes, or the 
wagesof nurses. He is under the pleasant impression that he 
is treating his son very handsomely, and the braver struggle 
the son and his wite make, the more is he confirmed in this 
belief, There is serenity in the big house and increasing worry 
inthesmallone. The best years of life flow by while the younger 
man is racked with anxiety as to how to make both ends meet. 
His children grow up and he knows the bitterness of denying 
them the commonest amusements and advantages. His 
father, in the enjoyment of a green old age, wonders vaguely 
why his son does not set the Thames on fire, and pleases him- 
self with thinking how much he will be able to leave to him 
he so truly loves. Here is a situation common enough and 
pathetic enough in all conscience. And as the strain is pro- 
longed, as the yoke on the neck grows heavier, there come the 
eril spirits which had entered into the soul of the Persian 


father’s handsome son, and the spirit of love cannot abide in | 


the same dwelling with them. “Plus d'un vieillard,” said 
Amédée Roux, “pourrait dire & ses enfants: Que ne me 
donnez-vous en sourires pendant ma vie ce que yous me 
donnerez en pleurs aprés ma mort.” Is there any need to give 
the son’s reply? Another Frenchman has replied on his 
behalf many years ago, and if those among us who are fathers 
wish for these smiles and think with Milton that love is not 
the lowest end of human life, they may find the answer 
embodied in the sixty-fifth essay of Michel, Seigneur de 


Montaigne, to which, for their amusement and edification, I | 
It will prove, if nothing else, an | 


confidently refer them. 

excellent antidote to the venom of Sadi’s story of the Persian 

who lived in the country of Diyarbakr.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Functus OFFIcIo. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





PROPOSED PRESERVATION OF THE WESTERN 
SHORE OF DERWENTWATER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I desire to draw the attention of your readers to the 
appeal issued by the National Trust for subscriptions for the 


purchase of the shore of Derwentwater, in order that it may | 


be preserved for public enjoyment for ever. 
follows :— 


“An opportunity which may not recur has arisen. If the lovers 
of the English Lake District will lend their help, a mile of the 


shore of Derwentwater and woods and meadows adjacent can be | 


secured for ever from the woodcutter’s axe and the speculative 
builder, and will become the permanent possession of the nation 
tor the pleasure and enjoyment of the people. The owner of 
what is known as the Brandlehow Park Estate, who is in 
sympathy with the objects of the National Trust, is willing to sell 
to the Trust his property on Derwentwater. This, property, 
roughly speaking, is 108 acres in extent, and 
the sloping ground under Catbels, between Hawse End and 


Brandlehow. The estate stretches from the shores of the | 


lake to the road which borders the unenclosed common of 
Catbels, and the frontage to the lake allows of an 
easy approach by water. ‘I'he estate is well wooded, 
and timber to a considerable value is growing upon it. 
Cae peculiar charm of the ground in question was well known to 
R bert Southey, who constantly took his water parties across to 


Utterbield Bay, which forms the northern end of the property. | 


The views of the Lake, Skiddaw, Blencathra, and St. Herbert’s 
Island as seen from the grounds are very beautiful. At present 
the Derwentwater shores are entirely in the hands of private 
owners, and there are only three or four public landing places ; 
hot only, therefore, on account of the beauty of the estate itself, 
but as a means of preserving access to the Lake and preserving 
its shores from disfigurement, the acquisition of the Brandlehow 


The appeal is as } 


ies along |} 


| Park Estate for the public is of the highest importance. It will 
be necessary to raise £7,000; of this £1,000 is already promised ; 
it is earnestly hoped that those interested in the preservation of 
natural beauty will enable the Trust to carry through this im- 
portant scheme. The owner allows the National Trust six months 
in which to raise the necessary sum. Bis dat qui cito dat. 
Subscriptions or promises should be sent to:—Sir Robert Hunter, 
| Chairman, Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.; Canon Rawnsley, Hon. 
Sec., Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick ; Miss Octavia Hill, 
190 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.; Miss H. Yorke, Hon. 
| Treasurer, 190 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.; the Secretary, 
| National Trust, 1 Great College Street, Westminster. Cheques 
and Postal Orders to be crossed ‘ National Provincial Bank of 
England.’ 

Already promised :—Anonymous (per Kyrle Society), £500; 
Miss Octavia Hill’s fellow-workers in management of houses, £200; 
Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P., £100; Mrs. Lynch (per Miss O. 
Hill), £100; F. Marshall, Esq., £100; H. Philips, Esq., £100; 
John Martineau, Esq. (per Miss O. Hill), £50; Mrs. Talbot, £50; 
Horace St. Trustees, £50.” 

It may be as well to remind your readers that if the National 
Trust is enabled to acquire the property, it will be held under 
conditions which will secure in the best possible way the public 
use and enjoyment.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A MEMBER OF THE TRUST. 


| We most heartily endorse the appeal of the Trust, and 
sincerely hope that the money will be obtained. The nation 
will be under a deep debt of gratitude to the National Trust 
if by its means the right of the public to enjoy the beauties of 
Derwentwater without let or hindrance can be secured.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





BISHOP STUBBS. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir.—When | heard to my sorrow of the death of the Bishop 
of Oxford, the question arose in my mind, Who dares to state 
the position which Bishop Stubbs occupies in that history 
which he has done most of all who have written in the 
English tongue to enable us to understand? Literary 
critics have not been slow to award to Bishop Stubbs a 
worthy tribute of praise. But I cannot allow that he was 
less than great as a Bishop, and he certainly had the most 
winning personality. May I he permitted, as a token of 
reverence to the greatest man whom it was my honour ever 
to know, to add a few personal reminiscences? When 
reading for my Schools at Oxford, Stubbs’s “ Constitutional 
History” was the book which absorbed my attention; such 
a mass of knowledge at first hand, such a marshalling of 
facts, such weighed and weighty sentences, such a judicial 
mind! But the chief power, and that possessed only by the 
greatest men, was his power of reserve. As one turned to 
any preface in the “ Rolls Series,” where, with more room, the 
| master let himself go, as he wrote of Dunstan or of Henry II., 
| one returned to the history and felt more the power of phrases, 
one was impressed the more with the power of restraint. Not 

| until the last paragraph of the third volume of his greatest 
work comes any personal expression. ‘“ At the close of so 
long a book the author may be suffered to moralise. His end 
will have been gained if he has succeeded in helping to train the 
judgment of his readers, to discern the balance of truth and 
reality, and whether they go on to further reading with the 
aspirations of the advocate or the calmness of a critic, to 
rest content with nothing less than the attainable maximum 
of truth, to base their arguments on nothing less sacred 
than that highest justice which is found in the deepest 
| sympathy with erring and straying men.” But I promised 
to be personal. My one recollection of his Oxford days was 
a course of lectures on the Great Charter. There were not 
more than a dozen undergraduates who attended. He pro- 
vided each of us with a copy of the Charter itself, printed with 
broad margins, into which we attempted to crowd some of the 
mass of information which he gave us. Standing at the end 
of the lecture-room with a scrap of paper in his hand, he 
sketched for us in turn Bohun, and Hereford, John de Lacy, 
Constable of Chester, Hugh Bigod, Gilbert de Clare, and 
others of the twenty-five Barons who appeared to be to him 
familiar acquaintances. He knew whence they came, and why 
they came, what manner of men they were. I was not to see 
him again until I saw him as my Bishop in the Chester Diocese. 
The life was entirely new to him. The notes of his confirma- 
tion addresses were hidden in the crown of his cap. Asacurate 
I observed how marked must be to him the change from the 
He gave me what I could not but feel a rebuke 





lecture-room. 
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when he said that the “ confirmation addresses were far more 
difficult and far more important than the lectures.” I knew 
him and looked to him as a Father in God, easily to be 
approached, keenly sympathetic, with the most witty of 
tongues, and yet with the simplest of hearts. When at Crewe, 
where he had sent me, I asked him to assist me with some 
University Extension Lectures toartisans. He wrote a lecture 
fresh for the purpose, and when at the close I asked him for 
his manuscript for the printer he gave me the sheets saying 
“Do what you like with them.” I have those sheets in his 
beautiful writing, a treasure I would not part with. The 
following passage has particular interest, for it shows not 
only his kindly humour, but gives on his own authority the 
historical associations which surrounded his early life and 
which fostered in him the historical spirit :— 


“A very great many of us can find in the following up of 
local and personal history a connection with the greater 
streams and lines of social and political history that is full of 
direct interest which a man can have all to himself. Let any 
one of you ask himself ‘ What is the first thing I remember? 
who are the first people I remember? what is the first place?’ 
Put it down. I wonder how much my parents can remember 
about my native place? what did any of them do? was my 
father a soldier? was he a churchwarden? was he an overseer ? 
What wars were on when he was in the Militia? what was 
the state of the Church when he was an officer? what of the 
poor when he was overseer? who was the Lord of the 
Manor? how did he get it and how did he use it? and so on, 
looking backwards. You do not mind my taking myself as an 
illustration. Where was I born? Under the shadow of the 
great Castle where the murderers of Thomas Beckett took 
refuge in 1170 and where Richard II. was imprisoned in 1399. 
My grandfather’s house stood on the site where Earl Thomas 
of Lancaster was taken prisoner in 1322. My first visit 
was paid as a child to the scene where Stephen defeated the 
Scots and where Cromwell defeated Prince Rupert. My great- 
grandfather had a farm in the Township where King Harold of 
England defeated Harold Hardrada, and one of my remoter fore- 
fathers had a gift of land from John o’ Gaunt in the very same 
neighbourhood where I was born. What do I remember first ? 
The burning of York Minster, then the death of George IV., 
then the second French Revolution, then the election of Lord 
Brougham of Yorkshire, then the Reform Bill and the 
Emancipation of the West Indian slaves. You may smile 
at this. Perhaps I was lucky in the circumstances of birth 
and associations, but mind you, on every one of these points 
hangs a lot of history to which my mind was drawn, and from 
which the studies began which, not to speak of smaller successes, 
have landed me in the dignified position of having to advocate 
the study of history before an audience of the most intelligent 
people in England. You like, I dare say, to be told so, and as I 
am flattering myself I may as well give you a little of the over- 
flow of my self-complacency.” 


Among the clergy generally, perhaps he was best known for 


his wit,—a wit always mingled with wisdom. When some 
gloomy soul came burdened with parochial troubles the 
Bishop would not seldom send him home with a smile on his 
face and a lighter heart. He was not willing to be moved 
from Chester to Oxford, and said as he left the Chapter 
House: “1am like Homer, I suffer from translation.” In his 
new diocese a well-meaning Archdeacon constantly informed 
him of what under similar circumstances Bishop Wilber- 
foree “would have done.” At last he said: “ Arch- 
deacon, you remind me of the Witch of Endor, for 
you are not content unless you raise the ghost of Samuel.” 
"At a prize-giving which he attended at a school in Oxford 
the Head-Master expressed his great sense of indebtedness, 
“he only hoped that the fulfilment of such engagements did 
not so intrude on the Bishop’s leisure as to diminish the pro- 
spect of his publishing another great book.” The Bishop, in 
acknowledging the kindly tribute, said that so far from 
writing books, he scarcely had time to open a book. “When 
I say that,” he added, “there is one book which as a Bishop I 
must study. I need hardly say that the book to which I refer 
(a stillness fell on the audience) is—the Bradshaw.” I once 
asked the Bishop of Manchester whether he often met Bishop 
Stubbs. He said: ‘“ Yes, and the last time I met him he said 
to me: ‘O Bishop, I have been fighting your battles again.’” 
The Bishop asked who had been attacking him. “Some one,” 


said Bishop Stubbs, “said to me: ‘There’s that Bishop of | 


Manchester, if there is a stone wall he runs his head against 
it.” “And what was your reply?” “Isaid: ‘So much the 
worse for the stone wall.’” But only the most superficial 
could imagine that bis wit was no more than a natural smile. 
Tae more one knew of him the more one reverenced him. 
First as the master historian, the man whose name in this age 





ieee ee. 
in his own field as we do Darwin's I 
remember speaking toa Fellow of All Souls’ who had jeah 
published a book on the Normans. He said to me, “Tt = 
after all only Stubbs and water.” All know how Sears 
gave him honour which did honour to Freeman. But who 
could fail to reverence him as a statesman and Bishop? Let 
none suppose that he was lacking in reverence to his own high 
office, and when he spoke as a Bishop he spoke with solemn 
sense of his exalted office. His sermons were masterpieces, fy]] 
of sound sense and catholic truth. They were pre-eminently 
sober-minded, with no touch of exaggeration or excite, 
ment, best perhaps read, and certainly best when twice read 
But Iam going beyond your limits and the limits I set yyy. 
self of making some personal tribute to this father in Gog 
who, having faithfully served his Church and the English, 
speaking nation, has fallen on sleep.—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. V. Gorton, 


we must put alone 


The Rectory, Morecambe. 





RAIDING CAPE COLONY. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—I beg to submit the following letter for your columns, 
which is a copy of one addressed by me to a private corn. 


spondent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. Pagan, 


Wagenaars Kraal, Cape Colony, April 8th. 


Dear ——,—Owing to the scantiness of the information that 
reaches us in South Africa, except indirectly through the English 
papers, it is well nigh impossible for us to criticise the course of 
events, but perhaps one might be permitted to dissent from the 
opinion expressed in nearly every paper and letter from home— 
that the present state of guerilla warfare is ruining the country, 
and can bring no benefit to either side. I will not venture to say 
whether in the late Republics the material damage in recent 
months has been very serious, or whether they can be reduced to 
a much more desolate condition than that in which they already 
are, but writing, as I do, from a part of Cape Colony which has 
since the beginning of the year been infested by the enemy, I 
venture to think that their presence will in the long run-prove 
to have been the crowning benefit of the war. It has brought 
home to the entire population through martial law how they 
stand to the British Government, and how helpless the Dutch 
are when they are made to act up to their boastful threats, or 
renounce for ever the hope of Dutch supremacy. ‘The sweeping 
away of everything, from a horse to a boot, that the Boers might 
want, and the destruction of all forage may seem harsh and 
wasteful, but that is the language the Dutch farmer understands, 
Besides, it has in an easy way solved the problem of disarmament 
in the Colony, and it is to be hoped the Government may be in 
no hurry to return the arms, but give compensation instead. 
The extension of guerilla war to Cape Colony has brought much 
immediate suffering, especially to the loyal farmers, but that 
suffering will bring abuadant compensation for the future in 
having enabled the Government to set a seal on the rebellious 
spirit, that till the close of last year was flaunting itself unchal- 
leng+d before the eyes of every loyal subject. Tne effect of this 
exercise of authority in every corner of the Colony is having an 
equally great influence in showing the native population how 
things really stand, and the recent brutalities of the Boers will 
bring home to them the blessing of the British victory. No doubt 
this changed attitude of mind has been gradually at work, 
despite ail the misrepresentations of how the strugyle was going, 
but only since January last has it been openly confessed and 
revealed. The sacrifice of life and treasure may have seemed 
useless and inglorious at home, but to many of us here it seems 
that this slow and desultory struggle is not the least important 
act in the drama, and that it is, as surely as the march to 
Pretoria, gradually subjugating the enemy and working for 


victory and peace. 
A. H., P, 
Cape Colony, April 8th. 





A MODEL RIFLE RANGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr.—Readers of the Spectator who have followed with 
interest the plans put forward in recent months in its 
columns for improving our national shooting as the back- 
bone of national defence, will be pleased to learn that there is _ 
now to be seen at the Glasgow International Exhibition a 
model military rifle range possessing at least three of the 
essentials asked for in the Spectator, and, taken as a whole, 
representing the most perfect miniature rifle range yet seen 
in Britain. The three essentials provided at Glasgow are :— 
(1) Rifles that shoot straight; (2) a system of marking at 
once accurate and rapid; (3) small cost to competitors. As 
to the rifles, they are absolutely accurate at short range, and 
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vided with miniature sights of Service pattern, are 
the defects of Morris-tube shooting, where rifle and 
sights are always too large for the miniature target. As to 
the marking, the concession for the shooting range is in 
the hands of the Self-Indicating Target Company of Glasgow, 
«ho control Paterson’s self-indicating patent now well known 
to shooting men. Briefly described, the part of the target 
struck responds by electric action at the firing point, 
intimating on a dial the value of the hit made without the 
need of a marker. In addition to the self-acting targets, com- 
petitors entering for seven rounds or more can have their own 
target. Those provided are the paper pattern used at N.R.A. 
and $.R.A. meetings for revolver shooting. By an ingenious 
system of reducing the scale of all parts of the target dis- 
tances representing 200, 500, and 600 yards are given, and at 
the conclusion of the shoot for each distance the target comes 
home to the competitor, who sees the pattern he has made. 
As to cost. Despite the high charge necessary to cover 
Exhibition concession, the charge to competitors is one penny 
per shot. Where charges for concession and profit had not 
to be met the cost would not exceed one penny per three 
shots. Our military authorities should carefully look at this 
model range. It provides what is necessary to brighten up 
and make interesting the musketry to “Tommy” in every 
barrack-yard. The cost to equip and maintain is small. 
Volunteer commanding officers will find it to their advantage 
as a most serviceable addition to drill-hall or drill - field. 
The space required is not large. It is within the reach of 
every public school, and at a small cost of public money 
would give reality to the very useful work of our lads’ and 
boys’ brigades. —I am, Sir, &c., 


being pro 
free from 


D. 8. Rrppocs. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 





VASTNESS AND ISOLATION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Smr,—Your correspondence on this subject reminded me of a 
passage in a remarkable book which had sufficient recognition 
fifty years ago to pass into its fourth edition: “A Converted 
Atheist’s Testimony to the Truth of Christianity: being the 
Autobiography of Alex. Harris ” (Smith, Elder, and Co., 1852), 
andI have looked it up. The following is a transcript, with the 
original typography :— 


“Jt is, in short, clear ...... that something more than an 
ordinary event was needed for my deliverance from this morbid 
state of feeling. 1 consider the circumstance I am about to 
relate as exhibiting such a preternatural interference by the 
Divine Helper. ..... The occurrence I speak of was a dream. 
..... I think I cannot, except during an illness that followed 
this period, recollect dreaminy a dozen times in my life. ..... 
In short, there was just every natural reason why I should not 
dream, with none why I should,..... I found myself existing 








in some Awful Presence. No words were uttered: neither was there 
either darkness or laght. Only I knew I was lost. Powers of in- 
tolerable strength gathered in wpon me from every side. Thought 
shrank, as it were, to a pornt—ceased. Feeling expanded to an in- 


existence seemed limited to that of a bare abstract proposi- 
tion such as “ two and two make four’’!—TI am, Sir, &c., 
ANOTHER W. W. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—Like so many of your numerous readers, I have been 
struck with the able and interesting article onthe above subject 
in the Spectator of April 20th. I am glad that “J. M. EH.” has 
drawn attention in your issue for May 4th to the personal ex- 
perience of Tennyson touching this subject. It would appear 
that some one had been writing to him communicating certain 
strangq experiences while under the influence of anesthetics, 
and Tennyson, writing from Farringford, Isle of Wight, 
May 7th, 1874, although disavowing any anesthetical medium, 
relates his own experience as given by “J. M. E.” It is 
interesting to note also that something of a like experience is 
referred to in “In Memoriam”—that noblest specimen of 
modern religious poetry—and particularly in the “ Ancient 
Sage,” where he says :— 
“And more, my son! for more than once when I 

Sat all alone, revolving in myself 

The word that is the symbol of myself, 

The mortal limit of the Self was loosed 

And passed into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven. I touched my limbs—the limbs 

Were strange, not mine—and yet no shade of doubt, 

But utter clearness, and through loss of Self 

The gain of such large life as matched with ours 

Were Sun to spark—unshadowable in words, 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow world.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., J. E. AsQuitTu. 


Stratford-on-Avon. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Sublime mountain scenery appears to have produced on 
the mind of Sir Joseph Hooker an impression akin to those 
described in your deeply interesting article and correspon- 
dence. Ina description which I have always thought one of 
the most eloquent in Alpine literature, he writes :— 

“ T have never before or since seen anything which for sublimity, 
beauty, and marvellous effects, could compare with what I gazed 
on that evening from Choonjerma Pass [in East Nepal]..... ‘ 
In such scenes and with such accompaniments, the mind wanders 
from the real to the ideal, the larger and brighter lamps of heaven 
lead us to imayine that we have risen from the surface of our 
globe and are floating through the regions of space, and that the 
ceaseless murmur of the waters is the Music of the Spheres.” 
(“ Himalayan Journals,” Vol. I., pp. 266-68.) 

—I am, Sir, &e., RicHarpD F. Bat. 


Theydon Copt, Epping. 





THE TAX ON COALS. 
{To THe EpiIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of May 4th you say of the Coal-tax, that 
it ‘‘ will have in practice none of the terrible results foretold by 
Sir William Harcourt, but the principle on which it rests is 
not a sound one.” There is a little-read work of John Stuart 
Mill's, “ Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political 


conceivable extent; and I existed, a Sensation of Horror ;—but oh! | Economy.” Mill writes (p. 21) :— 


of what awful capacities! I had seen nothing—I had heard 
nothing; yet that dream seemed for months the one only thing 
that I was conscious of. I awoke, but with no start; calm as the 
starlight of the frozen seas; as it were, alive by force of agony. 
I saw the open entrance of the hut; the pit and the log 
motionless in the moonlight in front; the little flat beyond full 
of thin mist; the faint forms of the trees on the narrow belt of 
forest beyond. But whilst J saw all this as clearly as I could 
see it without, I felt the dream as strongly as I could feel it 
within. There was an utter severance of outward and inward 
things; the perception of neither was varied, but they were as 
it were disconnected by a great gap. I grew suddenly sensible 
that the one was no more thana fragile creation of the organs of 
sense, which might crumble in an instant into nothingness—a 
mere vision to the eyes; but the other perdurable, necessary, 
absolute, which springing as it did within the soul, might last as 
long as the soul itself. This dream, meantime, lies at the bottom 
of immense effects in my character.” 





I may further be allowed to refer to a personal experience be- 
longing to the later “ sixties,” my own later “ twenties,”—the in- | 
tensest and most painful dream I have ever known. Probably 

some reminiscence of the foregoing—though several years had | 


passed since my reading of the passage—contributed to it. I} native sources, 
a | 


felt reduced to a mere point of being; keenly, awfully con- 





“The question naturally suggests itself whether any country 
by its own legislative policy can engross to itself a larger share 
ot the benefits of foreign commerce than would fall to it in the 
natural or spontaneous course of trade. The answer is it can. 


| By taxing exports, for instance, we may under certain circum- 


stances produce a division of the advantage of the trade more 
favourable to ourselves. In some cases we may draw into our 
coffers at the expense of foreigners not only the whole tax, but 
more than the tax; in other cases we should gain exactly the 
tax; in others less than the tax.” 


Under certain conditions, then, of exchange, Mill recognises a 
national economy in an export duty.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Warwick Castle. Moreton FREWEN. 





POEMS OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—While gratefully acknowledging the insight and care- 
fulness of your reviewer's treatment of “ Poems of the Malay 
Peninsula,” might I point out that though in “ Menjelma ” 
the barest outline of the story was furnished orally from 
there is no Malay original for the verses, 
and such details as the mention of upas-trees are, roughly 


scious, yet absolutely impotent for will, or thought, or effort. | speaking, what the Greeks called sixcra, or prol abilities strongly 
Next day ITecould describe the sensation to a friend only by | warranted by circumstances ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Elms Villa, Hendon, N.W. 


saying that, save for the horrible knowledge that I was, my ! 





R. GREENTREE. 
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POETRY. 
THE SALUTE. 


WITrH clarion call of warning it roused the laggard morning: 
Its stormy greeting rent the mists in twain, 
As down the glimmering river, with its silver stream a-quiver, 
The mighty ships stood outward to the main. 
And above the battery lifted, where the cannon smoke had 
drifted, 
A cloudy pillar shook against the sun, 
While in measured tones and solemn, from the core of that 
pale column, 
“ Good-bye! and God be with you!” roared the gun, 
“Fare well on your far faring!” boomed the gun. 
Beside that burly Titan I had watched the grey dawn 
brighten 
And golden billows flood the flaming sky : 
And by that vigil wearied, long hours that trailed and tarried, 
My jaded heart made petulant reply : 
“ For all your sounding clangour, your show of empty anger, 
What part have you, whose fighting days are done, 
What portion or possession in all that fair procession ? ” 
I cried in scornful challenge to the gun: 
In mocking, scornful challenge to the gun. 





Then he to me defiant, like some easy-tempered giant 
Too cool and strong for pettier souls to fret : 
“ Discarded and disrated, of a type and form outdated, 
Past work I am, but not past service yet. 
Though guns of heavier metal resound in England’s battle ; 
Still, still my lips proclaim her triumphs won: 
Still greet her stately daughters as they pass on yonder 
waters, 
And hail their flags returning!” said the gun: 
“ The stately ships returning!” said the gun. 


“ And you, securely jesting at the worn-out mastiff resting 
Before the gate my watchful brothers keep ; 

Were you as true a servant, of your master’s will observant, 
The foe had never stolen on your sleep. 

For you the kind Creator gave a harder task and greater, 
A knightly sword, that noble deeds had done; 

But you faltered and mistrusted, till the idle sabre rusted 
Tn the never empty scabbard ;” said the gun: 
* Cold heart and coward spirit!” growled the gun. 


The day grew broad and splendid as the grim old pedant 
ended : 
A royal day, for some great victory made. 
And I left that ancient warder with his brethren all in order 
Along the heights in sombre menace laid. 
And as down the glittering river, with its burnished waves 
a-quiver, 
The stately ships spread seaward one by one; 
Like a mighty host retreating, colours high and tambours 
beating, 
Far down those shining reaches rang the gun: 
The fading, far-off thunder of the gun. 
EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 








Me a 
penne 
THE ACADEMY.—II. 

THERE is a great and essential difference between the art of the 
present day and that of preceding ages. In the past at any 
viven period, although the individual artists may have differed 
largely from each other in style and taste, they still had a 
general resemblance in their way of looking at things. The 
Quattrocento painters were as alike to one another as they 
were different from their successors in the Cinquecento. The 
former were precise in their form and colour and minutely 
observant of details and episodes; the latter sacrificed detail 
for breadth of style, and the accidents of the ‘moment 
for essential truths. As in Italy, so in the Netherlands; but 
in England at the present time the case is entirely different. 
The painters whose pictures cover the walls of a modern exhi- 
bition express themselves in as many tongues as did the 
builders of the Tower of Babel. Velasquez seen through 
French spectacles, medieval missal painting, the hats and 








a 
feathers of the eighteenth century, the snap-shot camera, the 
symbolist, the realist, the stylist, Italy, and Holland,—a}} 
these not only follow one another as the dominant fashion 
but muy be said to be simultaneously fashionable. Perhaps 
the latest departure of the younger men is the abandonment 
of that much misunderstood style called impressionism in 
favour of a reproduction of the manner of the early work of 
Millais. This is an advantage. because to cover a canvas with 
murky colours and eccentric shapes, supposed to be painted 
in the inimitable way of Whistler, was easy and uninstructiye, 
But when it comes to trying to paint like the Ophelia op 
the Sir Isumbras of Millais, the painter has at least to make 
up his mind exactly what he intends to do. One thing the 
imitator must remember, and it is this,—Millais when he did 
his early, and perhaps finest, work was doing something quite 
new and original. At the same time, many original minds 
begin by copying. 

The most striking of the pictures of the kind spoken of jg 
Mr. Denis Eden’s figure in medieval costume (No, 80) 
standing idling his time away by a river. The minute. 
ness of the work is very remarkable, but the painting 
of the leaves of the tree against the sky shows 
that the artist can appreciate breadth as well. Charm 
of colour, a feeling for humour, and beautiful drawing show 
that Mr. Eden is well equipped. What he will do hereafter 
depends on the depth and originality of his intellect. Though 
not reminiscent of Millais, the picture by Miss Brickdale, The 
Deceitfulness of Riches (No. 449), is of the same kind, 
Gorgeous and beautiful in colour, its execution seems to sue. 
gest that the artist, not having quite realised the conditions of 
oil paint, has been trying after the effects of enamel and 
coloured relief.: Although the heads of these luxurious 
knights and ladies are not wanting in character, they are not 
painted quite so well as the dresses, and thus the balance of 
the picture is upset. What charms us in the work is the refine. 
ment and the colour. Mr. Byam Shaw naturally claims atten- 
tion when this class of work is being considered. This year 
he has abandoned complicated allegories which might have been 
called puzzle pictures, and shows in Suffolk's Hand (No. 60) 
his power of putting expression into a face. In another 
work (No. 241) this artist has painted the water-growths of a 
river-bank with great laboriousness, and added to it an irrele. 
vant allusion to the war in the catalogue. Here again we 
are reminded of Millais’s early work, but again we must say 
Millais copied no one. A borrowed style may be very well 
applied, but it is not an end in itself. 


The scientific tendency of the age has led to the profound 
study of Nature, and so far has been good; but the same 
spirit has led many painters away from the true end of art. 
Too many painters and the greater part of the public set up 
as their only standard likeness to Nature, and judge of the 
merit of a picture solely by its nearness to the object painted. 
Unusual thoughts require unusual means to express them. 
Milton could not have written “Comus” in conversational 
prose, and if a painter wishes to paint an emotion he must 
not merely place the copies of natural facts upon his canvas. 
He may truthfully represent his pictorial emotion, though he 
may have to violate a natural law, and tell lies in order to tell 
the truth. To many people this seems like committing a 
crime; but this is a confusion which comes from the poverty 
of language. If an artist modifies the appearance of certain 
things for the sake of emphasising his idea or enhancing the 
decorative qualities of his picture, the natural man cries out, 
But surely it is unreasonable to talk of “falsifying Nature” 
when the whole of painting is one big falsification—or conven- 
tion. When infinite depth is expressed by a flat surface, and the 
light of the brightest sky by white paint—which, as a German 
professor has told us, is two million times darker than sun- 
light—why should we bother about the infinitely smaller 
deviations from fact, made for definite reasons? To 
understand how an artist can use or disregard the 
natural appearance of things for the sake of expressing his 
pictorial idea let us look at Mr. Waterhouse's Nymphs 
Finding the Head of Orpheus (No. 231). In the interests of 
decorative beauty the painter has not scrupled to illuminate 
the figures with a light incompatible with the sunset sky 
behind them. The artist wished for a certain effect, and the 
result is justified by its beauty. Mr. Waterhouse paints one 
kind of idyllic beauty, and he paints it exceedingly well. 
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How beautiful is the rocky pool and stream with its grassy 
banks and blossoming roses, how mysteriously dim the forest, 
and how lovely the nymphs ! These soft-eyed inhabitants of 
this land of romance are not so far removed from this world 
as to be mere abstractions. Their beauty is human enough 
to arouse our sympathy, but they have the power and charm 
of a poetic vision as well. The same artist has another 
picture here, in which the same dreamy poetry is present, A 
Mermaid (No. 138). The painter has shown great reticence 
in these days of violent colour, and has painted the water dark 
and sombre under the resounding cliffs. Few painters have 
been happy when painting mermaids’ tails, but Mr. Water- 
house has succeeded. 

Mr. Abbey remains faithful to the Middle Ages, and he is 
right. It is difficult to imagine where else he would find 
material which would give his special gifts scope. If in this 
picture, Crusaders Sighting Jerusalem (No. 163), the painter 
has been less heraldic than hitherto, he is more human. By 
this it is not meant that the wonderful sense of pattern which 
Mr. Abbey has is not present, but he has brought into 
prominence the emotions of his characters. But in doing so 
he has all the same composed his picture in such a way that 
the eye is at once arrested and held by the beautiful 
pattern made by the masses of the picture irrespective of 
the subject. The appeal made by a fine design such as this 
one is highly important, for by it the emotional basis of the 
work is declared. Three knights, with the rising sun shining 
on them, fill the canvas; one stands erect holding a banner, 
the other two are kneeling. The interest is concentrated on 
the young kneeling figure in the centre. In his face Mr. 
Abbey has succeeded in putting a look of ecstasy which is free 
from theatrical and conventional feeling. The figure is quite 
aloof from his companions. He is a Galahad; of his two 
companions, one is a warricr simply, the other is darkened by 
superstition. What makes this picture so welcome is that the 
artist can both feel and express his feelings. Imagination is here 
without affectation, and a workman, consummate in his craft 
and yet gifted with poetical insight, has been busy on the canvas. 
This picture, however, more than most, suffers from its 
environment. Anything rather than a gilt frame would have 
suited the strongly realised yellow sunlight, and sombre sur- 
roundings are required for so strong an effect of colour. 
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HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE.* 
Att who remember the entertaining letters of Lady 
Granville (from 1810 to 1845), published in 1894, will not 
fail to be struck, when they open the pages of the interest- 
ing volume which has just appeared, by the contrast between 
the Lady Granville of the earlier and the Lady Granville of 
the later period. 

As the poet sang of her mother—Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire—she was a “lady nursed in pomp and pleasure” 
sister of a Duke whose magnificence was the talk of Europe; 
and connected with the greatest people in the country. But 
in England this means connected with those who are engaged 
in the great work of the world, and who in turn can command 
the society of all who are distinguished in art, science, and 
literature. In 1824, when Lord Granville was appointed Am- 
bassador at the Court of St. Germain, she exchanged the bril- 
liant circles of London for a still more conspicuous position in 
Paris. Charles X. had just ascended the throne, the émigrés 
had returned, and she mixed with the eréme de la créme of the 
Faubourg. Her first impressions were not very favourable. 
She writes to her sister :— 

“My dear, French people are—what shall I say? what I do 
not like, as most comprehensive. .... . They are one and all 
factitious. Now let me try to make you au fait about them...... 
I walk in and am put on a couch, up comes a jeune Duchesse or 
vieille Marquise and gives me five minutes, such as I to my shame 
have sometimes given to a country neighbour or some distant 
connection. Now for a few of les phrases d’usage which from their 
tone and manner give me a wish to hurl the cushions of their 
couches at their erépés heads :—‘ Vous aimez Paris, vous vous plaisez 
parm’ nous,’ neither a doubt nor question! ‘ Lady wne telle est 
bien, on ne la soupconnerait pas d’ctre Anglaise, vous avez des 





enfants, vous étes bien hewreuse de pouvoir les former 4 Paris.’, ..... 
Now I will tell you why I think there are more agreeable people 
to be déterrés in this immense city. I have just received a note 
from Mme. de Coigny, pétillant d’esprit. I sat half an hour 
yesterday with the Princesse de Vaudémont. She is uncom- 
monly agreeable, full of new thought and strong opinions, 
cordial and good-natured, and as natural as her monkey. I went 
also to the Duchesse de Raguse, and found her the most 
comfortable, kind, merry, fat little woman. She receives every 
Sunday quite a different set, and I promise myself to tater de ce 
terrain la after having been to the Orleans, who I hear are very 
delightful. But oh! it is the woman made by Herbault, 
Victorine, and Alexandre, who looks to see if you have six curls 
or five on the side of your head, who talks, dictates, condescends, 
and sneers at me—quos ego. It is odd that their effect upon me is 
to crush me with the sense of my inferiority, while I am absolutely 
gasping with the sense of my superiority.” 

Lady Granville, however, did her best to rival these fine 
ladies as far as dress was concerned :— 

“I was dressed d’une élégance. I have sent a sketch of my new 

shape to Hart [the Duke of Devonshire], my face, as Mr. Hill 
once said, ‘ Lord help it,’ but my mise was faultless. I am more 
convinced than ever that if manners make the man, dress makea 
the manners, and strong in the ease of my new corset, in the 
tidiness of my new silk gown, feet unentangled in my flounces, 
and hair crépé into the solidity of a wig, I behaved to perfection, 
and returned home with a very comfortable self-approbation and 
a diminished dread of representation.” 
Later on she modified her opinion of French society. She 
wrote :—“I am glad I warned you not to betray my opinion. 
They are all so kind, civil, and prévenants that I half repent 
having given it so decidedly.” Her short sketches of character 
are very amusing. She liked very much some of her colleagues, 
especially Madame Apponyi, the Austrian Ambassadress, whom 
she describes as yearning for sympathy, with a tear in her 
eyes, and the Princess Lieven, the Russian Ambassadress :— 

“‘Madame de Lieven is invariably gay and brilliantly agree- 
able. She can keep off bores because she has the courage to 
écraser them. The sublimities sometimes clash, but that, to her 
taste, is a small evil. It would kill me to have Berryer and 
Molé téte-d-trois looking daggers at each other, but elle sait nager. 
The pleasantest women go to her. The scene se répéte here— 
merrier perhaps. Here fools rush in, there angels fear to tread.” 


Lamartine, Berryer, Guizot, Talleyrand, &c., were among 
her intimates. Of Talleyrand she writes in June, 1832 :—“ Did 
I tell you Talleyrand paid me a long visit on Wednesday 
morning? Inever knew before the power of hischarms. First 
of all it is difficult and painful to believe that he is not the very 
best man in the world, so gentle, so kind, so simple, and so 
grand. One forgets the past life, the present look. He raves 
of the Queen here (Marie Amélie), and she is admirable.” 


Lady Granville had, of course, many moments of fatigue 
and satiety, and a longing for a more domestic life with her 
husband and children. As one of her friends said to her : “ C’est 
terrible de s’attacher si fortement 4 sweet ’ome”; but still 
she was very happy in Paris, as appears in a letter from her 
daughter to Lady Carlisle :-— 

“My dear Aunt, Mama is gone to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and has people to dinner. Independently of Mama’s wish to see 
you all again, she certainly does enjoy her existence here 
extremely. The way of living, the early hours, and the climate 
do certainly suit her, and also the occupation and little excite- 
ment of her position she does not dislike, and it must be a 
pleasure to her to feel how well she does it all, and how popular 
she is.” 

Her letters at this time show us the gracious Ambassadress, 
the charming woman of the world, who cannot quite resist 
laughing at the follies and weaknesses of her acquaintance, 
Many people are scandalised by what to them appears 
insincerity, but surely it is much more unpleasant to be 
laughed at to one’s face than behind one’s back. In the 
former case, if one is cursed with a sympathetic temperament 
one becomes as stupid and foolish as one’s interlocutor 
wishes to think one, thereby giving a triumph to the enemy; 
while in the second, one may say with the French husband of 
his flirting wife: “Quand on ne le sait pas ce n’est rien, 
quand on le sait c'est peu de chose.” Asan Ambassadress and 
for the honour of England, Lady Granville was doubly bound 
to please, and she must be excused for occasionally indemni- 
fying herself for the constraint by a droll allusion to the 
amusing peculiarities of those with whom she came in contact 
besides we must always remember that her letters were really 
and truly never meant to be published, neither the brilliant, 
joyous letters of the first two volumes, nor the sad ones in 





Pi Some Records of the Later Life of Marrict, Countess of Granville. By her 
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wrote to her daughter: “I know you do not show what I 
write.” 

- Lord Granville’s health began to fail in the early “forties,” 
and his wife was very anxious. Hitherto she had possessed 
every blessing that heaven and earth can bestow,—a loving 
and dearly loved husband; delightful children, who grew up 
to be distinguished men and women; relations and friends 
who were scarcely less dear; success and prosperity on every 
side. But in 1846 Lord Granville died, and all was changed. 
She. never entirely 1ezovered from the shock. “In the 
first moment of her grief,” her biographer says, “she was 
perfectly overwhelmed by it. She entirely gave up the world 
and lived in the most absolute retirement, avoiding all society 
except that of her nearest relatives. Her chief solace was in 
religion.” Soon after the blow fell which shattered her 
existence, she went to Rushmore, the home of her elder 
daughter, Susan Lady Rivers. Mrs. Oldfield writes :— 

“TI remember our awe-struck feeling when we were admitted 

into her presence. . Only my little brother Granville was kept 
out of the way on account of his name. Her eldest son was 
always, to the day of his death, called ‘Leveson’ by his own 
family. She used to spend much of her time in writing in 
commonplace-books, collecting her extracts from a variety of 
authors of every opinion and almost of every creed, very often 
adding remarks of her own. These extracts form a sort of 
journal of the later years of her life. After her visit to Rush- 
more, Lady Granville took for a few months a house at Bourne- 
mouth, where she had many of her grandchildren with her.” 
She writes thence to her daughter, Lady Georgiana Fullarton : 
—T feel you think of me, and that is one link to earth. You 
will like to know that I am well. ..... To youalone I say that a 
little of a La Trappe life is medicine and sedative to me, 
varied this morning by teaching musie to George and 
knitting to his brother, their radiant joyous faces turned 
towards me. I felt that ingratitude for blessings is, when 
allowed, a besetting sin. God bless my dearest child.” 
Another time she writes to the same daughter :—* My life, 
strange as it seems, is very full, monastic regularity of deed, 
tremendous want of limit in thought and tumultuous feeling.” 
Wherever she was she was in the habit of visiting the poor, 
but her charity was not indiscriminate, for she said: “1 
think charity to drones is robbery of bees.” She taught 
her grandchildren to read to the old and blind and 
to exercise self-denial on their behalf. One of her employ- 
ments was making all sorts of ingenious trifles to be sold for 
and by the poor. She made all kinds of pretty things, book- 
markers, butterflies, &c., herself, and if any one contributed to 
her basket her pleasure was “almost,” Mrs. Oldfield says, 
“like that of a child. All this made her most lovable and 
attractive. She was boundless in her generosity. My mother 
used to say that she was afraid of admiring anything or 
saying that she wished to possess anything lest my grand- 
mother should give it to her. She only grudged money spent 
on herself. The great bitterness of her grief was being soothed 
not only by the affection of those dearest to her, but by the 
sweet infiuences of Nature, and above all by the holy influences 
of religion.” She was still subject to fits of nervous tension, but 
even in her prosperous days she had not been free from them,— 
a sort of anxious, vague apprehension and anguish which only 
those who have suffered from it can understand. In April, 
1848, she writes :—“I awoke this morning with an unusual 
degree of depression and nervous anxiety.” At Bournemouth 
she sought for greater solitude than she could tind in her own 
house. She wished to be somewhere where she couid teel alone 
with Nature and Nature’s God, and she obtained permission 
to spend several hours of each day in a little Coastguard’s but 
on the West Cliff. When she was at Rushmore, Lord Rivers 
fitted up for her a room in a cottage in the park, where she 
could enjoy undisturbed the solitude which was essential to 
her comfort. Although so far from the world’s tumult, the 
echo of the French Revolution of February, 1848, reached 
her. She felt much for the Queen Marie Amélie. She 
wrote :— 

“<«Tt must have been a cross almost too heavy to bear without 
ecmplaining—to see, day by day, tokens of a faint heart and 
selfish purpose coming out iu the words and acts of those on whom 
she depended. It added to her exile the worst form of desolation, 
the loneliness of a high unbroken spirit in the throng of shrink- 
ing and inconstant men.’ I altered this from a sentence of 
Manning’s after hearing of the Queen of the French imploring 
her husband to get on his horse accompanied by his sons on 
cn nt that she would await the result on the balcony of the 
Palace. 








arcana 

Lady Granville rejoiced in being an Englishwoman 
especially at this time. Her biographer writes :— 

“ May 8th (1848).—Lady Granville was not unmoved by the revo. 
lutions on the Continent, and was comparing with them the calm 
and peacefulness of our own land. ‘The lot is fallen unto me in g 
fair ground: That had the waters round about it, whose ram- 
part was the sea and her wall was from the sea. None know 
what a mercy it is to live under a good and wholesome law that 
have not considered the sad condition of being subject to the 
will of one unlimited man. Few are sufficiently aware how much 
reason we have to thank God for being Englishmen : 


I love thee when I see thee stand 
The hope of every other land, 
A sea-mark in the tide of Time.’”’ 


In 1849 Lady Granville was at Chiswick, the charming villa 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, which became hers 
after his death. She writes: “I found that my brother had 
fitted up my little sitting-room with two beautiful bookcases full 
of the most delightful books, with his wonderful tact as well as 
kindness, knowing all that must interest and please me,” 
Although the Bible was supreme, she took an interest in all 
sorts of reading, poetry and prose, old and new, from Chaucer 
and Seneca down to Tennyson and Aubrey de Vere, The 
Vestiges of Creation, and other books of the day. 


In 1854 the Duke of Devonshire had a paralytic stroke, 
after which he was never able to use his right hand. With 
great energy he learnt to write with his left, and to keep him 
company Lady Granville also began the same practice, and 
continued it ever afterwards. From this time she devoted 
herself very much to her brother, and did all in her power to 
cheer him. She wrote to Lady Georgiana :— 

“He is charmed with my notes, jokes, and copyings. Oh! 

near and dear! what a strange woman I am to be able to put on 
this ‘outside bravery.. One must guard it like all else—some 
people I know would shrink from it and think it not like ‘living 
with real people.’ ” 
Her interest in politics had always been somewhat languid 
unless personal, but her son, Lord Granville, was now coming 
to the front, and she was much interested in his career, 
Although she never again mixed in general society, she 
took a house in London, in which she delighted to 
receive her children and grandchildren. She roused her- 
self also to visit her nearest relations in their various 
beautiful houses. She was a great deal at Castle Howard with 
her sister, Lady Carlisle, who at this time was in failing 
health. Indeed, the next few years were filled by family 
sorrows. Five children of Lord and Lady Rivers, Lady 
Georgiana Fullarton’s only child, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
Lady Carlisle all passed away in the “ fifties.” Also her two 
daughters-in-law, to whom she was fondly attached,—Lady 
Margaret Leveson Gower and Marie, Lady Granville. The 
latter was one of the most attractive women ever seen, 
beautiful and graceful, with a foreign gaiety which added to 
her charm. She was a Roman Catholic by birth, and 
Lady Georgiana Fullarton became one. It is beautifui 
to see how, while remaining a steadfast Protestant herself, 
Lady Granville and her daughter continued in the utmost 
sympathy on the most sacred subjects. She prefaces the 
following passage from John Wesley on “Catholic Spirit” 
by these words: “This is what I wish Georgy and myself to 
feel towards each other” :— 


* Give me thy hand. I do not mean, be of my opinion; you 
need not, I do not expect or desire it, neither do I mean I will 
be of your opinion. I cannot, it does not depend on my choice; I 
can no more think than I can see or hear as I will. Keep your 
own opinion and I mine, as steadily as ever. You need not even 
endeavour to come over to me, or bring me over to you. I do not 
desire you to dispute points or to hear or speak one word con- 
cerning them. Only give me thine hand. [ do not mean 
embrace my modes of worship, or I will embrace yours. I have 
no desire to dispute with you one moment, let aJl small points 
stand aside, let them never come into sight. If thine heart is as 
my heart, if thou love God and all mankind, I ask no more, give 
me thine hand.” 


Lady Granville died on November 25th, 1862, 





A THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE.* 
THIS, in our judgment, is one of the most important contribu- 
tions which America has made to philosophic thought, and 
our sole regret is that space does not admit of more than a 
summary of its contents. We could have wished that the 





* Foundations of Knowledge. By Alexander Thomas Ormond, Professor of 
Philosophy in Princeton University. London: Macmillan and Co. [12s. 6d.] 
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bag paragraphs reminiscent of German philosophic works 
had been broken up, but we cannot say that Professor Ormond 
ig obscure. He can only be followed by constant intellectual 
effort, but in general he is quite clear, while his grasp of his 
subject is remarkable. ; : : ; 
The work is, after a brief general introduction in which 
the need of a philosophic reconstruction is urged, divided 
into three parts. The first of these deals with the ground. 

concepts of knowledge. Here the proposition: laid down is 
that the world is, through and through, experience. Every- 
thing which is thinkable must be brought within the notion 
of experience. But what is this experience? Here comes a 
very acute and powerful—we will go further and say un- 
answerable — criticism of Mr. Bradley's Appearance and 
Reality on the ground of its demial to the real of internal 
relation. The principle is laid down that “ the real must be 
conceived as being internally complex, as having an internal 
nature which involves distinction and relation.” From this is 
deduced the doctrine that “the notion of reality includes a 
synthesis of being and manifestation.” We thus reach a unity 
which neither sacrifices relation on the one side, nor denies the 
reality of the phenomenal world on the other. Now in this 
term of experience knowledge is involved; for, “on the side 
of process ’ it is an activity of consciousness which presents 
and issues in endorsement by consciousness a3 a whole or 
rejection, and “on the side of content” knowledge is “ that 
conceptual content of consciousness which has been endorsed 
as real.” Thus we arrive at an interaction, an overflowing of 
areality which is rational into the forms of consciousness, 
and ite recognition of that experience. This experience has 
all reality as its content, and in the inner heart of that reality 
is the distinction which gives rise to relations. 

This reality is through and through rational,—z.e., “it is 
internally through and through systematic.” Here we enter 
upon the second part, which treats of the “ Evolution of the 
Categories of Knowledge.” There is a very vigorous criticism 
of the Kantian categories, so elaborate that it is impossible 
for us to do any justice to it. Will, intellect, emotion, are to 
be brought into unity,—that is the problem which Kant stated 
with marvellous intellectual power, but did not solve. We may 
hint at some points made here. As regards Kant’s treatment 
of existence, the real judgment concerns the what rather 
than the that. Whatis the content of this existence? As 
regards cause, the prius is self-active or the self-being. 
Substance can have no meaning save as the analogue of a 
living subject, and therefore a satisfactory doctrine of sub- 
stance must be one of subject—activity. The type of self- 
consciousness which develops as a result of experience is that 
of self-agency; that is how we feel related to this order of 
things presented to us by the world, and that is how we feel 
the absolute must be related to the infinite experience of 
things. We come, therefore, to a relation of knowledge to 
experience which involves the rationality of this experience. 
“The notion of knowledge is that of the internal rationality 
of experience as a whole and in all its parts, and an adequate 
theory of knowledge will involve the systematic exhibition in 
detail of this rationality, by the reduction of every part of the 
known and knowable to a basis of fundamental principles in 
experience. 

We find ourselves, then, in a world of experience to which 
the structure of our personality is indebted, and that world of 
experience is rooted and grounded in rationality. But what is 
implied in this rational experience 2 Here Professor Ormond 
approaches the third part of his work, dealing with the 
“Transcendent Factor in Knowledge,’ and forming a basis 
fora philosophy of ethies and of religion which is, in fact, 
partially outlined and developed. Able as is the criticism of 
the categories, this third part is, in our judgment, the most 
original and powerful portion of this exceedingly able work. 
The first chapter, dealing with “Knowledge and Belief,” 
arrives at this distinction: “The simple species of judgment 
are reducible, therefore, (1) to the knowledge-form which 
speaks coercively through its immanent relation to the imme- 
diacy of experience, and (2) to the belief-form which fails of 
this objective relation and speaks mainly with the force of sub- 
jective conviction.” This distinction is reduced in terms to that 
of concept and symbol. The succeeding chapter on “Science 
and Metaphysics’ shows science as the reduction of content 
of experience to law, shows how the last word of science will 
be metanbysically invalid, and therefore regards both as com- 








plementary methods of reaching that common goal, a rational 
and adequate concept of experience. A survey of “The 
Transcendent as Experience ” opens up as the true ground of 
individuality the objective activity of absolute experience, 
or, in other words, God objectifies and individuates in the 
human personality, and that action is made both in the form of 
the good and the true. The Spinozistic identification of the 
absolute subject and the relative world is avoided, as is the 
Nirvana of personality :— 
“Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside.” 

But, on the other hand, the mechanical world is coextensive 
with the spiritual; there is no dualism, there is no deus ex 
machiné thrusting a spectral hand into the world of experience, 
“The mechanical aspect of the world is absolutely universal 
and coextensive with reality, and we may look in vain for gaps 
in its armour. If the spiritual must depend, for its right to 
be, on the existence of crevices and gaps in mechanism, then 
the spiritual is doomed, for it can safely be predicted that no 
Each world is borne in on us in 


such gaps will be found 
its own right. 

We come to the brief outline of a philosophy of religion 
and ethics, which are separated, the latter as the “claim of a 
larger whole of experience to legislate for a smaller whole” ; 
but religion as “the deeper moment of assent to the claim of 
the objective will as right.” This objective will can and must 
be conceived as personal, if we will get rid of the notion of 
personality as bounded. The object of religious faith is also 
the transcendent ground of reality. But the two diffi- 
culties felt in relation to this are the personality of God 
and the fact of evil. Now as regards man’s relation to God, 
it is not that of a socius, for that would imply relationship on 
the same plane. But towards God we feel dependence, so 
that the relationship is to an other, but a transcendent other. 
Now there can be no plurality of transcendent subjects, while 
every distinction is internal in the absolute. But there can 
be no real content outside of the absolute experience; how 
then separate true individuality? ‘What the absolute 
thought thinks as hypothetically possible but as opposite to 
the real, will be repelled and hated in the moment of feeling 
and rejected and cast away in the moment of will. But 
in the meantime individuality will have defined itself, and 
the absolute subject will have determined itself con- 
sciously as an individual.” As regards God Himself, we 
must think of personality as “the mode in which an 
individual, self-identieal, and conscious being characteristi- 
cally expresses its internal nature’; and we see that in God, 
the infinite subject of all experience past, present, and to 
come, personality is inclusive, especially when we add to 
infinite knowledge infinite goodness. In terms of this 
knowledge and goodness God's nature is characteristically 
expressed, 

But as regards the difficul 
at once rejects the treatment o 


y of evil, Professor Ormond 
Leibnitz, that evil is nothing, 
and yet in another sense he negates it also. “To ascribe 
goodness to the absolute is simply to assert that the abso- 
lute wills the object of its activities as good in contra- 
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distinction to a hypothetical evil which is refused admis- 
sion into the universe of being.’ Evil, then, is but a 
hypothesis in the divine mind, however real it may seem to us. 
3ut Professor Ormond connects goodness with power of 
endurance, and evil with loss of being. So that God cannot 
but will goodness, for if he willed anything else, the whole 
universe of being would disappear. The “reel alternative 
before the absolute consciousness will be the world thut is 
actually realised or no world at all.” But the choice of the 
absolute for a world of individuals must imply love and 
choice of the individuals “ into which objective being resolves 
itself.” So that, from the basis of the world as experience, 
we have ascended through the categories of rational relation, 
to the interaction of the divine and human love. We have 
no room for criticism; we can but commend this masterly 
philosophical treatise. 


SOLDIERING IN CANADA* 
CoLoNEL DENISON wore uniform for the first time in 1856, and 
was retired from the command of the Governor-General's 
Bodyguard in 1898, on reaching the age limit, and his forty odd 


g g in Canada. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. T. Denison. London: 
Macmiilan and Co. [3s. td 
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years of service are set out in a briskly written, perfectly 
frank narrative, and with not a few good stories to point a 
moral just where they are wanted. The book is interesting 
for several reasons, the principal one being the very able 
exposition it gives from first to last of the value of a 
Militia. The next and scarcely less important reason is 
the revelation it makes of the extraordinary fact that the 
Canadian Militia owes its excellence, its continuity, and its 
ability to defend a frontier often threatened, to private enter- 
prise and patriotism. It seems an absurd thing to say, but 
we see no reason to doubt it. Colonel Denison’s recollections, 
unintentionally it is true, furnish one of the strongest indict- 
ments of the bad old régime we have seen in print,—unin- 
tentionally, because Colonel Denison, when he was fighting 
the long wearisome struggle against official negligence and 
neglect of warnings, could have had no conception that the 
contempt for the civilian soldier and failure to furnish abso- 
lutely necessary equipment were not confined to Canadian 
headquarters. 


An instance which at once furnishes an example of red- 
tape, and Colonel Denison’s common-sense way of remedying 
it, took place in 1865. The troop was being inspected 
and the full number, sixty, were on parade. Colonel Denison, 
wishing to raise a second troop, had been told that he must 
first show that his troop was full. He gave one of the men 
permission to wear a bright blue sheepskin over his saddle. 
This attracted attention, naturally, and he knew that the 
reasons he gave, the men being at the expense of buying their 
own saddles, and his repugnance to discourage a man anxious 
to appear smart, would get military saddles for his troop, 
But, alas! only thirty-five sets came down, the number to which 
the troop had been temporarily reduced by the Act of 1859. 
The fact that the number had been again raised to fifty-five, 
and their outfit promised on parade by the Adjutant-General, 
went for nothing. He was told that he had had his just pro- 
portion. “This,” he says, “I had some difficulty in seeing.” 

“ Recollections of Confederate Officers” is a most interest- 
ing chapter: many of these unfortunates took refuge in 
Canada, and sympathy was naturally extended to homeless 
wanderers who led a precarious existence in time of civil war- 
But we must pass on to consider the disturbances that 
Colonel Denison had foreseen in 1861, and which occurred as 
he prophesied, when the war was over. Alarmed by the 
reports of the Fenian organisation, the Government ordered 
out ten thousand men. Enough corps were ordered out 
to fill this quota, and the returns showed that fourteen 
thousand men had turned out, discharged men returning to 
the colours on the call to arms. But official vigilance soon 
slept; no stores were prepared, and no organisation of 
the scattered companies attempted; and the most ele- 
mentary precautions such as an ordinary business man would 
have suggested were not taken. Colonel Denison received news 
that the Fenian Raid was timed to a day, from a source that 
left no possible doubt in any man’s mind. But to the last 
this intelligence, reforwarded to headquarters, was ignored. 
When the Commandant of the Forces in Upper Canada sent 
for Colonel, then Major, Denison, he planned a distribution so 
egregiously absurd, that the Militia Major suggested that the 
Major-General was taking the wrong line of operations. And in 
the long pause of astonishment caused by this unparalleled 
piece of impudence, the then Major Denison pointed out that 
bridges over rivers want protecting. Three days later the 
Major-General went down to see the guarding of the frontier, 
and found that part of the battalion ordered to guard 
the suspension bridge at Clifton were guarding the bridges 
over the Chippewa River some four or five miles away. 
* Who ordered that ?” said he to the officer commanding the 
battalion, another Denison, uncle of the author of the book now 
before us. “ No one,” said the Militia Volunteer; “I wanted 
to guard my flank and preserve the bridges.’ When the 
Commander of the Forces in Upper Canada returned to 
Clifton in the evening, he admitted the necessity of guarding 
the bridges, adding: ‘* What a country this is where they call 


a river larger than the Thames at Richmond a creek.” Yes, 
indeed, but what an officer to entrust the safety of the 
Dominion to, whose geography seems to have been as 
rudimentary as his strategy. As a set-off against this we 
have the career of a Militia officer who actually left his men 
to hide in a hay-loft! This gentleman also figured in the first 





a 
half-breed rebellion a few years later, when he again lett 
the men he had collected by proclamation to get out of 
danger as they best could. One of these} was the unfor. 
tunate Scott, whom Riel executed. This officer was eventually 
rewarded with a Companionship, a compliment which must 
be regarded as a savagely ironical one, though quite uninten. 
tionally. 

A very pleasant chapter is devoted to the time of the then 
Colonel Wolseley’s visit. Here was an officer after Colone| 
Denison’s heart, who records with keen zest the surprise of 
Colonel Wolseley at the rapidity with which he reported o 
the configuration, bridges, &c., of a certain tract of country, 
Young Denison received the order at one o'clock in the mor. 
ing, and by nine in the evening of the same day brought in 
his report to Colonel Wolseley. To report on eleven bridges 
and other details, and ride fifty miles and draw out carefy] 
plans, would be a quick day’s work for any man, and two 
days later Colonel Wolseley came down, and went through all 
the measurements again. The Ordnance map had mistakes 
in it, mistakes that lose a campaign, as he angrily remarked, 
One is reminded of the piteous message sent by a divisional 
commander in the late Orange Free State to a man at whose 
house he had stopped on the march : “ For God's sake send us 
a decent map!” 

The ensuing chapters contain some reminiscences of Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan, an account of the differences with 
officials which prevented Colonel Denison serving in the 
Red River Rebellion, the publication of a book on cavalry and 
a visit to England, and his resignation and the cancelling of 
that resignation to enable him to.compete for the “ History 
of Cavalry” prize offered by the Czar. An incident that 
occurred at Moville on his way back to Canada is too good to 
omit. Having an hour or two to spare, he went to see the fort 
at Greencastle. By and by the soldier in attendance took him 
aside :— 

“«Ye come from the other side?’ I said: ‘What do you 
mean ?’ and he replied: ‘ Ye come from acrass the Atlantic?’ 
‘Ido, said I. ‘Ye know more about soldiering than ye pretind, 
Ye were out wid Meagher.’ (General Meagher commanded the 
Irish brigade in the army of the Potomac). ‘I was not,’ saidI 
most emphatically. ‘That's right, sir,’ he whispered, ‘stick to 
that.’ ‘ But I was not, I was on the other side,’ said I. ‘That's 
right, sir,’ said he with great emphasis, ‘ stick to that. It would 
not be safe for ye to let on; stick to that. God bless ye, I wish 
ye well, anyway. <A safe voyage home, God bless ye.’” 
Colonel Denison’s journey to Russia and his experiences 
at the Russian Court are amusing. He reveals the 
natural pride of a man at the consideration shown 
to a Militia officer by a society stiffened into something 
like a military oligarchy. These and his experiences 
in London, where he did not always find the courtesy he 
looked for, are refreshing to the reader of military reminis- 
cences. Where many men would have accepted a rebuff, 
Colonel Denison was quick to assert his natural right and that 
of a servant of the Queen. We cannot conceal our admiration 
of the true self-respect of the man and his courage in repelling 
snubs and meannesses that spring all too readily into being 
where professional soldiers are jealous of amateur aspirations. 
It may be said that we are taking him at his own valuation, 
but no one can read a page of Soldering in Canada without 
seeing the transparent honesty of the man, and realising the 
enormous value of such an undaunted attitude when based on 
the sound principle that the labourer is worthy of his hire. 


The most important incident in Colonel Denison’s life was 
the North-West Rebellion, a campaign which a little tact on 
the part of the Canadian authorities might have avoided. It 
was a notorious exception to the rule that we can and do 
manage savage and semi-savage races with success. Colonel 
Denison’s account includes the North Shore Trip, which 
means the crossing of an arm of Lake Superior when the 
ice bears. Those who have! seen this desolate country in 
winter may picture to themselves cavalry crossing thirty-five 
miles of snow, glare-ice, and a treacherous, half-frozen crust 
with the thermometer at zero, and will have no difficulty in 
understanding that fifteen hundred miles of alternate railway 
travelling and ice-marching is hard work. The passage of 
the Alps in 1800 cannot very well be compared with it. The 
handling of so many men and their safe arrival constitute the 
value of the French feat, a feat repeated on a smaller seale 
hy the march of the Guides to the relief of Chitral. No 
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—_————_ 
one dreams of comparing the rigours of winter in an Alpin 
ass with the potentialities of a blizzard on an open stretch 
ofice. The cavalry under Colonel Denison were ordered to 
remain with some stores, and did not take part in the fight at 
Batoche, which finished the Rebellion. Batoche was really 
won by the officer who turned his skirmishing order into a 
bayonet charge, as he had avowed his intention of doing. The 
ooneral in command had decided not to retreat as urged by 
the Army officers, but to stay and have it out, as the Militia 
wanted. Only this bare credit can be allowed him, 
for he placed no confidence in his “ raw levies,” or 
surely the affair would have been settled before. But 
while he was lunching the skirmishers charged, and 
Batoche was won. The astonished commander hurried up 
reinforcements, who took part in the final charge. The 
ant man whose dash finished the campaign died in a few 


P 


gall 
days unrewarded, 

We reluctantly leave this most interesting and original 
Louk, but before we do so we must thank Colonel Denison for 
the true Imperial spirit he displays. We may say of him in 
ull sincerity that with his own hands has he brought and laid 
a stone of the edifice of Empire. 





THE BENENDEN LETTERS#® 
Ir is the peculiar merit of these Benenden Letters that they 
were exchanged among unimportant persons. Cox, Ward, 
je Caulier, and the other actors in this domestic drama lived 
obscurely and would have remained forgotten had not their 
Jetters now been published. They achieved nothing distin- 
guished, they played no part in the world’s affairs, and to a 
superficial vision it might appear that they were not worth 
Yet the charm of their letters is indisputable. 
Soldiers, 


remembering. 

We know much about their great contemporaries. 
statesmen, and poets live in the lantern’s eye, and death does 
not extinguish the light. But what commonly escapes us in 
the past is the simple life of simple folk. We lose in the 
vast canvases of history the small touches of genuine 
character which tell us more of manners than all the regis- 
ters, and too often it is only fiction which reminds us that the 
pl:in, meritorious, intelligent man is found in every century. 

Now we can sketch from the Benenden Letters half-a- 
dozen admirable characters, drawn with a firmer hand than 
wost novelists may boast, and all drawn in that most difficult 
und elusive of mediums—letters. It is to Richard Waite Cox 
that we are particularly indebted for this result, and truly he 

jossessed a spark of that same talent which made Smollett 
and Richardson for ever famous. It is the rare triumph of 
Humphry Clinker, for example, to portray the characters of 
half-a-dozen men and women in the letters which pass between 
them, And the feat accomplished by Richard Waite Cox is 
in a sense stranger that Smollett’s. For Smollett was an 
utist setting out with a definite intention, and controlling his 
difficult medium with an easy mastery. Cox, on the other 
hand, was employing a gift whereof he was only half-conscious, 
Of course, he knew that he was an elegant correspondent, but 
he did not know that his letters would ever be read in a 
sayuence; yet he has contrived to sketch himself and his 
friends in a large style and without the semblance of an 
effort. 

It is, therefore, your own fault if you do not form an intimate 
acquaintance with Richard Cox, late a clerk in the Office of the 
Sick and Hurt. He was as easygoing a fellow as ever took 
employment under an indulgent Government. His good 
temper failed him as little as his intelligence. He was 
modestly comfortable upon £200 a year, and though now and 
again he was stressed for money, he lived always the life of 
an honourable gentleman. To the lady who was his wife in 
all but name he behaved with a never-failing courtesy, and 
her death left him inconsolable. His children were his con- 
stant care, and truly he may be said to have engrossed the 

But his virtues were tempered always 
gaiety of mind, which interpreted the 
meaning of sorrow in a liberal spirit. His philosophy 
Was sincere, if hackneyed, and he turned a deaf ear 
to the voice of despair. “It is said by the wise that 
it is good for us to be afflicted,’ so he wrote in the 


homelier virtues, 
by a singular 


* Benenden Letters, 1763-1821, Edited by Charles Frederic Hardy. London: 


darkest passage of his life; “it helps to wean us from a 
world we are about to leave, and softens us to attend to the 
afflictions of others.” And this hopeful trait in Cox’s char- 
acter is intensified by the hypochondriac melancholy of 
William Ward, his correspondent; nor is Cox ever unmindful 
of his friend’s failing. ‘“ Though no philosopher,” says he, 
“TI myself, under disadvantages which you have no idea of, 
seem upon the whole the happier man of the two.” In 
truth, William Ward's wealth and prosperity merely per- 
plexed him; his investments were as troublesome as_ his 
imagined sickness; and, while Cox administered such comfort 
as a friend finds for a sick man, the ailing Ward outlived his 
cheerful companion by almost half-a-century. However, we 
find Cox, unconscious of his own doom, recommending his 
correspondent to ride on horseback, to drink now and then a 
glass of good wine, and to follow the obvious laws of health. 
But, says he, with « characteristic lack of pedantry, “ thes> 
must be considered a sort of general rules, not to be too 
anxiously adhered to, for ’tis miserable to be always balancing 
whether this or that is better or worse.” Still better, and 
still closer to the Ciceronian commonplace of the time, is the 
following admonition :— 

“To bid you be cheerful is nothing to the purpose, but to say 
that a disposition to cheerfulness is to be encouraged is not 
absurd. Be not, my good friend, so anxious about this world’s 
goods as they are called. A moderate care is best,—and perhaps 
succeeds best. To say that you are constitutionally inclined to be 
anxious cannot, as a man of sense, serve your turn. Your reason 
was not given you merely for speculation. When from its opera- 
tion you deduce that one thing is to be avoided and another 
pursued, itis no unfair conclusion to suppose that the Great Giver 
of that faculty expects you to conform yourself to its dictates.” 
But Ward, no doubt, prospered in the habit of grumbling, 
while Cox grew lean upon enjoyment, and poor in the practice 
of his own admirable philosophy. 

The truth is that no man can control his outlook on the 
world. Temperament dominates reason, and of these two 
men Cox was the happier, not because he was rich or strony 
or healthy, but because happiness was his natural birthright. 
He possessed, in a far smaller degree, the buoyant curiosity 
whose favouring breeze wafted Pepys across the sea of life. If 
there was a new play to see, a fresh actor to admire, Cox for- 
got the tedium of the “Sick and Hurt”; he put out of his 
mind the pinching of his home; and off he was to the theatre, 
to admire, and to justify his admiration to his friend. 
Indeed, the criticism of the drama contained in these enter- 
taining letters is always just and illuminating. Garrick, of 
course, is his hero, and in a letter of simple pathos he deplores 
the great actor’s death :— 

«Perhaps you have already heard of it,” he writes to Ward; “ Mr. 

Garrick, alas! is no more. Believe me, I hive been extremely 
affected by it. I could not read the account of it ia the papers 
without feeling much more than I ever felt in my life for 
the loss of a man [ never spoke to. ..... Light lie his turf! 
Never shall I see his equal. Thanks to providence, I was born at 
a time and under circumstances which permitted me to have so 
large a share of him. I would not part with what [ enjoy and 
shall enjoy from him while memory holds his seat in—you know 
the rest—I say I would not part with it to be the master of mora 
acres than would permit me to keep a one-horse chaise, which is 
the length of my ambition.” 
Few actors have received a more amiable tribute; yet Cox 
had good reason for the faith that was in him. In many a 
passage he analyses his performance with so fine a taste that 
we lament in this clerk of the Sick and Hurt” a lost critic 
of the drama. Thus he compares Barry to his hero:— 

“ Barry had advantages which ever captivate the million, and 
at the same moment give the most exquisite delight to the most 
sensible spectator by strokes which were caviar to the multitude. 
The poet gave the outline of the character: he fully conceived it, 
and knew how to give it every light and shade, and every 
heightening of art which the nicest judgment and the ablest 
execution could accomplish. Barry attended more to the drapery, 
and a gaudiness of colouring which often served at once to set 
off a picture and to hide the painter's lack of skill.” 

Thus the Government clerk explains the theatre to us with a 
lucidity which would not have shamed Charles Lamb himself, 
and he laments the death of Shuter in the very terms of Elia. 
“ Death in his rounds,” so he writes, “has called upon poor 
Ned Shuter—the Yorick of our times. Intemperance, that 
bane of us mortals, hurried him off the stage at a time when 
he might have been the delight of the theatre. Nature had 
done much for him. He had the vis comica beyond any man | 
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ever saw, but, as Falstaffe says, villainous company was the 
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sport of him.” But maybe the intelligent clerk sees far more 
than the professed critic, and Cox kept his brain fresh and 
clear, as at a later date did the ingenious quilldriver of the 
India Office. 

Nor was it only the theatre that fascinated Cox. Literature of 
every sort was his constant study. “Mr. Shakespeare” was ever 
on his tongue, and his acquaintance with comedies, new and old, 
was both wide and deep. Now we find him quoting Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets, now referring to Conyers Middleton’s 
translation of Cicero, and whatever interests him he cites 
with aptness and appreciation. As for Ward, he is known to 
us by contrast, and yet even he took Cox’s philosophy to 
heart, and preached in age that which in youth he failed to 
practise. And many of the lesser characters are no less vividly 
drawn by themselves or by one another. There is a delightful 
Frenchman, for instance, one Monsieur Caulier, who, suddenly 
being promoted to a tutorship in Mayfair, prefixed a de to his 
name because, said he, “I received lately a letter from my 
brother which tells me that my father has just inherited of a 
field that wears our name, and which belonged to our family 
a long while ago.” It is a thin excuse, and if M. Caulier had 
notemerged from the house of plain Mr. Birch to the mansion of 
General Fitzroy, Caulier, we may be sure, would never have 
grown into de Collier. But wherever you turn the pages the 
book is more entertaining than a novel, and we cordially 
recommend it to our readers. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
THE volume of short stories gathered together under the title 
of Tales that are Told is the result of co-operation not col- 
laboration, two being from the pen of Miss Jane Findlater, and 
the remaining four by her sister Mary. To institute compari. 
sons between the quality of their work would be a difficult 
as well as invidious task. But just as the voices of sisters 
blend best in a duet, so the styles of these charming writers 
harmonise in a manner that lends artistic unity to the volume. 
The charm of the opening story defies analysis. No one since 
Mrs. Oliphant died has shown greater delicacy in handling a 
theme of “ the seen and the unseen.” Briefly put, this is the 
story of the gradual emancipation of an innocent girl from 
the thraldrom of terror imposed on her by residence in a 
haunted house, the scene of a romantic tragedy in which the 
honour of a guilty woman was saved by the sacrifice of a 
man’s life. ‘“In MHopefield Square” is an admirable 
study of the complex nature of a tyrannous old maiden lady, 
who takes for her companion the impecunious daughter of 
the man who had jilted her in her youth, exacting in return 
for her charity the sacrifice of the girl’s youth and energy. 
Here again, however, a deliverer is forthcoming, and the 
gentle Barbara is released from her servitude by a strange 
and romantic turn of Fortune’s wheel. The episode of the 
Czar's visit to Edinburgh and the sudden and terrible blazing 
forth of the passion of envy in the old lady’s withered heart 
forms a wonderfully dramatic climax to this poignant little 
tragi-comedy. Of the remaining stories the most striking is 
“Void of Understanding,” a touching tale of the rescue of a 
child by its despised and half-witted half-brother. The story 
of the romantic schoolgirl, the smuggler, and the revenue 
officer is comparatively commonplace, nor have we been much 
impressed by the fantastic idyll which closes the volume. It is 
in dealing with the romance of middle-class Scottish lives 
that the remarkable gifts of these two sisters are best dis- 
played. Above all, they show a mixture of delicacy and fear- 
lessness in handling the central problems of humanity that 
places them in direct literary and ethical descent from the 
great authoress we have mentioned above. 

Miss Wilkins has found a singularly happy title for the twelve 
fanciful stories which make up her new volume. The under- 
lying idea of Understudies is the strange spiritual affinity that 
seems to exist between certain types of man and certain forms | 
of animate Nature. The stories are, in fact, a series of parallel 
lives, the “ understudies” in the first half being animals, and 
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in the second flowers. Of the former, the stories of the huntregg 
cat and her two masters, of the monkey in the bird. 
fancier’s shop who found his affinity in a lonely schools 
boy, and of the maiden lady jilted by a minister and 
consoled in her disappointment by the uncanny sympathy 
of her parrot, are all in their different ways curiously 
subtle studies in comparative psychology. The basis of 
similarity in the floral parallels is more purely poetic, but it ig 
developed with great ingenuity and charm. The impertuy}. 
able egotist, serenely unconscious of failure, is matched with 
the “prince’s feather,” and the precocious Adonis who neyer 
redeems his early promise with the “morning glory.” My 
Stillman in his interesting Reminiscences speaks of the 
artistic crudity of the American landscape viewed from the 
standpoint of the painter. This shortcoming is certainly not 
apparent in these delicate parables, the attraction of which 
largely resides in their picturesque setting. 

Mr. Warren Beil prefaces his story with a list of 
dramatis personx, set forth as on a playbill, an arrangement 
at once convenient in itself and significant of the author's 
method, for the dialogue in Love the Laggard has just that 
slightly artificial crispness which one associates with the 
stage. The absent-minded clergyman who shares the pecu. 
liarity of a well-known Peer of thinking aloud, the apathetic 
and impecunious Baronet, the vinegarish aunt, and the semi. 
hoydenish heroine,—all have a faint suspicion of theatrical 
“make-up” aboutthem. But Mr. Warren Bell is so brisk and 
entertaining a showman, and maneuvres his puppets with such 
skill and vigour, that the touch of exaggeration and caricature 
may be readily overlooked. Love the Laggard is the old story of 
“new men and old acres.” Araby Winchurch, the daughter 
of the languid Baronet, is about to make a mariage de conve 
nance with a rich merchant, twenty years her senior. On the 
eve of her wedding her heart fails her and she runs away to 
London to earn her living. The description of her experiences 
at a residential ladies’ club amid other bachelor girls ig 
decidedly amusing. Of course Gaunt, the jilted millionaire, 
finds her out, but it is not until he has lost all his money 
that she realises what a fine fellow he is, and how much 
superior to her other suitors. Mr. Warren Bell, as we have 
said, is a little inclined to caricature, but he is an idealist ag 
well—a by no means unusual combination—and this, together 
with his cheerfulness and high spirits, makes him a very 
amusing and agreeable companion. 

Miss Fowler's novels had hardly prepared her readers for 
the mystical vein which is the distinguishing mark of some of 
the contents of Sirus, and other Stories. Thus, to prove that 
Miss Fowler entirely holds that the age of miracles is still 
with us we have only to turn to the story, “The Shepherd 
Guide,” in which a vision of our Lord Himself, bearing a lost 
lamb in His arms, appears in answer to earnest prayer, and 
saves the lives of a party lost in a sudden mist on the top of 
a mountain. “The Ring of Elyn,” on the other hand, deals 
with another sort of mysticism, for the hero of the story is 
led into the paths of righteousness by the soul of a long-dead 
maiden, who appears to him in a dream as the owner of a 
certain magical ring. Other of the stories trend in the same 
direction, but these are the two most remarkable examples. 
The incisive writing and amusing qualities of the other 
tales are, of course, no surprise to Miss Fowler's readers, 
but this new vein is as interesting as it is unexpected. The 
mellowing influence which it exerts on the somewhat 
mechanical brilliancy of her style is by no means unwel- 
come. 

The delightful touch of sub-acid humour which K. and H. 
Prichard have accustomed us to in their former works is 
unaccountably missing in Karadac, Count of Gerzy, a rather 
sombre romance with a touch of wild tragedy in it. Knights 
and ladies love and joust in its pages, but under the most 
gloomy conditions,—either suffering the pangs of remorse for 


|a trust betrayed, or of resentment against a treacherous 


friend. Besides all this, poor Karadac is made to suffer from 
blindness during most of the narrative. The irreverent 


* (1.) Tales that are Told. By Mary Findlater and Jane Helen atten: . — . vavey. j y 
London: Methuen and Co. [6s.]—(2.) Understudies. By Mary E. Wilkins. modern reviewer, however, is bound to confess that even 
Loudon: Harper aud Brothers. [6s.|——(3.) Love the Laggard. By R. S. | before misfortune befel Karadac he was a dull and gloomy 
Warren Bell. London: Grant Richards. [6s.|——(4.) Sirius, and other Stories. . : : 1 
By Ellen Thorneyeroft Fowler. London: Hodder and Stoughton, [6s dog, and that his friend Goyault was certainly a far pleasanter 
(5.) Karadac, Count of Gerzy. By K. and Hesketh Prichard. London: | . sre suite Jy . rely . 

Constable and Co. [ts.]——(6.) The Second Dandy Chater. By Tom Gallon. and more suitable husband for the lovely Algitha. 
Loudon: Hutchinson and Co. [6s.}——(7.) Monsieur Beaucaire. By Booth Mr. Tom Gallon would do better to stick to his discipleship 


Tarkington. London: John Murray. [2s. 64.]——(8.) Told by the Tafrail. By 
“Sundewser.” London; Chatto aud Windus, [3s. 6d.j 











of Dickens the sentimentalist, and continue to irrigate the 
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eheek of ingenuous youth with the tear of sensibility. His 


present excursion into the realms of sensation can by no 
means be called a success. Mr. Gallon has in The Second 
Dandy Chater furnished himself with the proper formula, and 
to “one murder” has taken a personation, a long-lost heir, and 
other well-tried ingredients, but somehow the result is neither 
appetising nor digestible. 

The latest of the dainty half-crown novels published by 
Mr. Murray is Monsieur Beaucatre,—a gailantly told and 
charmingly illustrated apotheosis of aristocratic gallantry 
as embodied in a French Royal Duke. The hero, in order 
to avoid the untoward consequences of an act of insub- 
ordination, escapes to England disguised as the barber of 
the French Ambassador, descends on Bath in the palmy 


days of Beau Nash, and as gambler, duellist, and lover | 


runs a pretty rig until the pseudo-barber is dramatically 
unmasked by his brother. It is a strange yet not inexplicable 
thing that by far the most whole-hearted glorifications of the 
feudal system should be written by Americans. 


“ Sundowner's” yarns treat of various characteristic phases 
of life in the Pacifie and South America in a very jaunty and 
familiar style. They have undeniable cleverness of a sort, 
but their snippety character — there are just fifty stories in a 
yolume of three hundred pages—renders Told by the Taffrail 
more suitable for dipping than continuous perusal. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—~»—- 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE. 


In the May number of the Bibliotheque Universelle (Place de la | 


Louve, Lausanne; Hachette et Cie., London; 2fr. 50c.) 


M. Tallichet, the editor, brings to a close one of the ablest and | 


most remarkable of the many articles he has written in vindica- 
tion of the recent policy of Great Britain in regard to South 
Africa, The title, “L’Or est-il un Chimére?” is primarily sug- 
gested by a consideration of M. Hauser’s recently published work 
on gold and the goldfields of the world. M. Hauser, it may be 
noted, though a strong sympathiser with the Boers in regard to 
the war, admits frankly that the Transvaal Government dis- 
gracefully mismanaged the gold industry. “The Boer Govern- 


ment,” he writes, “animated by anti-industrial ideas, the | 


wreckage of another age, saw in the existence of gold merely 
the means of enriching itself at the expense of the foreigner, 
appropriated the monopoly of explosives, taxed them very highly, 
cut up the land in ridiculously small concessions, which still 
further increased the cost of production, reserved to the State 
and the farmers who originally owned the land excessive 
privileges, and burdened the industry with crushing im- 
posts.” The thesis which M. Tallichet develops with great 


Afrikander aspirations and debauched the governing class. 
His estimate of Mr. Kruger is, briefly, that he had an immense 
power of doing good entrusted to him, but that he grossly 
abused his trust, and that for him and his gold has indeed been 
achimera. For gold, to quote his summing up, “can be a source 
of extraordinary power in founding and rapidly developing new 
societies. But that depends on its serving the needs of the com- 
munity and its progress in every direction. If it be wasted, if it 
is used for political ends and to gain aduerents to the Govern- 
ment, if it pitchforks into wealth men accustomed to live frugally, 
it is bound to become a social virus which will poison the whole 
community if the effects are not checked in time.” The remain- 
| ing papers worthily maintain the reputation of the review, 
| notably one on education in the French Army, and another on 
| the relations of the Russians and Chinese in Manchuria by a 
Russian writer who evidently holds with Sir Robert Hart. 











Without making any pretence to an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject, Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams’s Handel (“Master 
Musicians Series,” J. M. Dent, 3s. 6d.) gives a pleasant and 
unaffected account of the life and works of the great Saxon 
composer. The narrative is enlivened with plenty of character- 
istic anecdotes, and enriched with a number of excellent illustra- 
tions,—always a strong feature in this series. We may note 
with approval the care taken by the author to render this Life 
useful as a book of reference. Besides the usual index, we have 
a catalogue with dates of Handel’s works, a bibliography, and a 
glossary of musical terms. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 








| Filon. 





ability is that gold with good government is a source | 
of national strength; contrariwise, gold plus misgovernment | 
is a national curse. His leading cases are Australia and | 
the Transvaal. As for the charge of gold-grabbing brought | 
against England by her enemies, M. Tallichet points to what she 

has done, and what she might have done, in Australia, on the | 
Yukon, and elsewhere. The notion that Great Britain undertook 
the war in the interest of a cosmopolitan syndicate is “too 

grotesque to stand a moment’s inspection.” England would 

have been mad to seek profit in violent intervention: “She knew | 
perfectly that war would only impose on her sacrifices for which | 
adequate compensation was almost impossible, and oaly resigned | 
herself to war under compulsion.” In a remarkable passage M, | 
Tallichet goes on to explain the origin of these misrepresentations 
and calumnies. “ Whea France was convulsed by the Dreyfus 
case, one of the most characteristic features of the struggle was 
the way in which the Nationalists habitually accused their adver- 
saries of all the scurvy tricks they had committed themselves or | 
Were about to commit. The same trait repeats itself in regard 
to the Transvaal. Let me hasten to add that this is not only 
natural, but, if the term is applicable to such a case, the outcome 
of good faith. The Boer Government believed that the British 
Government was animated by the same sentiments as itself, that 
it had the same aims and tendencies, and used the same 
Weapons to wrest from it its property, and dispossess it 
of its power. It imagined that Mr. Chamberlain was an | 
English Kruger. There in all probability has been the 

great mistake.” The fatally inept attitude of the Boer 

Government towards the gold industry from the outset is 

traced in a most interesting historical retrospect. M. Tallichet 

shows how the discovery of gold gave a fresh impulse to the 





| Unionist resolutions. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Napoléon : la Derniére Phase. Traduit de l’Anglais par Augustin 
(Librairie Hachette. 33. 6d.)—M. Filon prefaces 
his translation of Lord Rosebery’s book by an interesting 
account of the author, in which he shows a comprehension of 
English life and politics which we do not always find in his 
compatriots. He hopes that it may be the destiny of Lord 
Rosebery to reassure Europe as to the future of Imperialism. Of 
Napoleon M. Filon is a devoted worshipper. He cannot under- 
stand that he had done anything to merit his seclusion at 
St. Helena,—fifteen years of ceaseless aggression and millions of 
lives sacrificed for his ambition go for nothing. He apparently 
believes in his truthfulness—a proof surely of a faith super- 
naturally robust—and he is not convinced that the climate of 
St. Helena did not hasten his death. Evidently he has all his 
countrymen’s power of impermeability to evidence. 


Feliz Reville Brunot. By Charles Lewis Slattery. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Brunot was of French descent; his 
grandfather was a foster-brother of Lafayette and a comrade in 
the War of Independence. He began life as an engineer, but, 
with the versatility characteristic of his countrymen, turned his 
attention to the corn trade, and to other lines of business, being 
successful in all. Meanwhile, he gave some time to literature — 
his verse, to judge from the specimens given, was decidedly good 
—and much to benevolence. In the Civil War he helped in hos- 
pital work, and took an important part in the Episcopal Conven- 
tion of 1862, where he did much to bring about the passing of 
His influence as a devout Jayman was 
then, and in more peaceful times, used for many good ends. In 
1869 he was made a member of the Board of Indian Commis- 


| sioners. The relations between the United States Government, 


central and local, and the Indians is a delicate one for an English 
critic to handle. We may at least say that there were 
opportunities for good open to a man of active benevo- 
lence and ‘inflexible justice. Book III. of this volume, 
entitled “Friendship for the Indian,” is of special interest. If 


| the results which it records are not all that could be desired, yet 


it is the narrative of a great work which did not wholly fail. 
Dean Slattery gives this summary of it :—* He first brought the 
Government to the point where a treaty with the Indians was 


' respected. He first brought the Indians to the point where they 


began to become individual owners of their lands and to have 
homes. He first effectively uncovered the devices by which 
money assigned to the Indians went to thieves who called them- 
selves agents or statesmen. Since his days, money voted for 
Indians has, generally, been used for them.’ The word 
“generally” does not represent an ideal state of things, but it 
means something. 
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Landsea pes cf the Bible and their Story. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 2s.6d.)—Thislittle volume gives us fifty landscapes (photo- 
graphs coloured) of famous Bible localities, each accompanied by 
a page of description. It is commended by a preface from the 
pen of Canon Tristram, and is, we need hardly say, full of varied 
interest. With this we may mention Palestine: its Geography 
and History, by Arthur William Cooke, M.A., with Topographical 
Index and Map, Vol. II. (Charles H. Kelly, 2s. 6d.) 





‘There is so strong a reaction towards mysticism, not of the 
thaumaturgic but of the contemplative kind, that many readers 
will, we doubt not, be glad to be notified of Dialogues on the 
Supersensual Life, by Jacob Behmen, edited ied Bernard Holland 
(Methuen and Co., 3s, 6d. 23 


The Songs of Alexus: Memoir, Text, nor Translations. By James 
S. Easby-Smith. (W. H. Lowdermilk and Co., Washington.)— 
Mr. Easby-Smith has given us a neat and convenient edition of 
the fragments of Alczeus, prefixing to it a Life which contains 
all that is known of the poet. There is surely a little exaggera- 
tion in the criticism. What is left of Alceus is not enough to 
form a really independent opinion of his merits. The ancients 
had his whole works before them, and we may accept their judg- 
ment, but it must be distinctly understood that it is a judgment 
taken on trust. Mr, Easby-Smith’s qualifications as a scholar are 
not of the very first order. In Fragment XX. (that from which 
Horace has borrowed the idea of “ O navis referent in mare te novi”) 
he translates dcuvérnut Tay dveuwy otdow by “I do not understand 
the condition of the winds.” Of course it means “This strife of 
the winds confounds me,” as he would have discovered by con- 
sulting the not very recondite authority of Liddell and Scott ; 
ordots avéuay is a common phrase, to represent the common idea 
(probably originating in the experiences of a storm-centre) that 
the winds blew at the same time from different quarters. 
Retiarii was not the name “ of a form of combat” (p. 13), but of 
the gladiators who used it. We must not forget to mention the 
frontispiece, a finely engraved portrait from a coin now in the 
‘‘ Royal”? Museum at Paris. Is there anything Royal in Paris 
now ? 


The Stage in America, 1897-1900. By Norman Hapgood. 
(Macmillan and Co. 7s. Gd. )—What is a reviewer to do when 
the subject of a book lies wholly outside his knowledge? He 
can say whether it is readable or not, and the less familiar the 
topic, the more whatever praise he can give on this score should 
count. The Stage in America is manifestly a very clever bit of 
work, clear, terse, brilliant. No one can find it other than 
entertaining, though he may know nothing about the actors 
criticised and little about the plays. This brings us to the 
second remark that may be made in the circumstances, There is 
no attempt to view the subject from an ethical standpoint. 'T'he 
consideration whether a play is moral or immoral, whether it is 
likely to corrupt or to elevate the audience, is non-existent. The 
dramatist who writes, the man or woman who acts, the spectator 
who looks on and listens,—all cease to be moral agents, and are 
held not to be responsible. This may be true; if it is, religion 
is false. 


The British Gardener. By William Williamson. (Methuen 
and Co. 10s. 6d.)—If the owner of a garden, whether he be pro- 
fessional or amateur, does not attain good results, it is not from 
want of advice. Mr. Williamson gives eminently practical advice 
about both the useful and the ornamental, and his book should 
be found valuable. It is divided into five sections, in which 
gardening in general, pot plants, fruit (both hothouse and hardy), 
flowers, and vegetables are separately treated. The fruit section 
might have been advantageously made more complete. We see 
nothing about medlars, mulberries, quinces, or nuts of any kind. 
The last are, from the commercial point of view, as lucrative a 
crop as any that is grown 


The Life of John Warner, Bishop of Rochester, 1637-1666. 
By Edward Lee-Warner. (Mitchell and Hughes.)—Bishop 
Warner seems to have been one of the prelates who, under the 
leadership of Archbishop Laud, made the Church of England more 
unpopular than it has ever been at any other time. Personally 
there was much that was admirable about him. He was not 
careless of money, but he was generous with it, and that in his 
lifetime. His posthumous charity is witnessed by the foundation 
of Bromley College. Mr. Lee-Warner, who claims the Bishop as 
x collateral of his own ancestry, has taken pains to collect 
accurate information about him. 


We have to record the fourth annual issue of Burdetl’s Official 
Nursing Directory, compiled and edited by Sir Henry Burdett 
(Scientific Press, 3s. net). An important change has been made 





| 
in this publication. It has been divided, so to Speak, into g 
“Nursing Directory,” now before us, and “ The Nursing Profes, 
sion,” the latter containing an account of the principal nurse 
training schools in the English-speaking world, whils the former 
gives-the personnel of the profession. A classified list of schools 
is given, geographically arranged.——wWe have received the 
spring edition of The Royal Blue-book Court and Parliamentary 
Guide (Kelly’s Directories, 5s.) This seems to be, on the whole, 
as carefully kept up to date as it usually is.—TIn the series of 
“ Cyclists’ Touring Guides,” edited by A. W. Rumney (Georga 
Philip and Son, 1s.), we have the second volume of England 
(North). The contents include Northumberland, with a digres. 
sion from Newcastle to Edinburgh, Durham, the Lake District, 
Yorkshire, the Dukeries, &c. The editor draws from his own 
experiences, and, as no one manis sufficient for such things, from 
those of various contributors. 


, New Epirions.—The Life and Poetical Works of George Crabbe, 
By his Son. (J. Murray. 63. net.)—This edition seems to be 
identical with the octavo volume that has been familiar to us for 
fifty years and more. There has been some good criticism on 
Crabbe during the last half-century, and it might have been 
worth while to give a new appreciation of the poet and his work, 
In one way the world has come round to him again, though it is 
in fiction rather than in verse. “A Village Tragedy” and 
“Mean Streets” are quite in Crabbe’s manner.—The Old 
Curvosity Shop, and Master Humphry’s Clock, by Charles Dickens, 
with Introduction by George Gissing, and Notes by F. G. Kitton, 
2 vols. (Methuen and Co.,, 6s, net), volumes in “ The Rochester 
Edition.” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Aria (Mrs.), The May Book, 4to.. eecnusscaciuasunavrensome ..(Maemillan) 100 
Blake (J.), How Sailors Fight, er Sua eee ie ....(Riehards) 64 
Bristowe (L. 8.), A Legal Handbook for the Use of Hospit: ul Authorities, 

RERVRSWRD “cascccacessisacassaea cpr aseonencshiapranvendscowrshysnawesaseaseeseuse eve aineienvessen Press) 26 
Cameron (Mrs. L.), Bitter Fruit, er 8vo . ‘ j ..... (Long) Gu 
Cappon (J.), Britain’s Title in South Africa, cr r8vo .. “(Mi vemillan) 76 
Ching (We n), The Chinese Crisis from Within, er 8vo.. ..o(Richards) 34 
Conder (A. R. ), The Seal of Silence, er 8vo................ (Smith & Eller? 6y 
Cook (KE. T.), Gardening for Beginners, Svo_ ...... ie ..+ (Newnes) 106 
: ‘ooke (A, W.), Palestine in Geography and History, ¢ cr r 8vo .(C. H. Kelly) 26 

Cookery, Sound, Simple, Dainty, by ‘*Grid,’’ er 8vo.. (Sketlington) 26 
Creed (Sibyl), The Vicar of St. Luke's, er 8vo ..... (Longmans) 60 
Crocker (F. B.), Electrie Lighting, Vol. BD OWAD cack access ksenoxteaveterdecren (Spon) 126 
Cromie (R.), Kitty's Victoria Cross, er 8vo ...... (Warne) 6u 
Crommelin (May), A Woman-Derelict, er 8vo...............08 .. (Long) 60 
Curtis (H. H.), Voice Building and Tone Placing, cr 8vo ...... (Hirschfeld) 76 
De Villiers (J. E. R.), History of the Legislation concerning Real and 

a il Property in England during the Reign of Queen Victoria, 

i vncoccumrintansucciisetsnigubtintaliastakiestensuicabaaisanseesiinesaed (Camb. Univ. Press) 31 
Dr: wc (Mrs. E. F. A.), What a Young Wife Ought to Know.........(Fowler) 40 
Egerton (Cooane. Rosa Amorosa, l2mo...............06 ..(Richards) 60 
E:chhorst (H.), Text-Book of the Practice of Medici (Saunders) 260 
Fane (Violet), Two Moods of a Man, with other Papers and Short Stories, 

MAM ANY seu cicasnacuslassvaunasdnnesis snus cancenandsnoanvseaiieonduukigiesatacavenien (J.C. Nimmo) 60 
Farquhar (Anna), The Devil’s Plough, cr 8vo..... (Macqueen) bu 
Foster (Sir M.), Lectures on the History of Phy olo; sy during the 16th, 


































17th, and Isth MCOIURINOMS OVO. cnekwscn cis iencuevncdasetyeuesre (Camb. Univ. Press) 90 
Further Memoirs of Marie Bashkirtseff (‘The), er 8vo ...........---. (Richards) 50 
Garland (Hamlin), Her Mountain Lover, er 8vo...... .(Heinemann) 40 
Garnett (R.), The Queen, and other Poems, Cr 8V0.......ccceeceseeeeeeeee eee (Lane) 38 
Gerard (Dorothy), Sawdust: a Novel, er 8vo ....... .(Heinemann) 60 
Godard (J. G.), Patriotism and Ethics, cr 8V0 ............c0ccececcsesees (Richards) 50 
Goodman (J. H.), The Lordship of Christ, & other Sermons (H. Marshall) 36 
Gray (W.), The Young Squire’s Resolve, cr 8V0 ...........:ceeceeceeeeeees (Unwin) 60 


Relati Poor-Law, Medical Service, and 
swacuaeneesacaeds (Baillicre) 2 
Hodder & Stoughton) 76 
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to 





Greenwood (M.), Law 

Vaccination, cr 8vo 
Grey (J. G.), Austr New, e 
Guthrie (K. S.), Reg ener ice tiacths 

















Harland (H.), Grey Roses, er 8vo Sienes ...(Lane) 36 
Haselwood (C.), Horace Morrell: a Novel, er 8vo. .(Drane) 60 
Herkless (J.), Francis and Dominic, & the Mendici int Friar (T. -Clark) 30 


Home (P. M.), Stray Leaves from a Border Garden, cr $vo_.... (Lane) 60 
Hooper (W. iE ) and Others, The Stage during the Year 1900 (Spottiswoode)2109 
Hosie (A.), Manchuria: its People, Resources, and Recent History, 


OO se ssastox canccasinosun ace eeans Kuavon saceuatiaces taeeteicacnsevacseeaasese asi (Methuen) 106 
Ideals of Life and Citizenship, cr 8V0................066 (Brotherhood Pub. Co.) 26 
Jellicoe (S. C.), Sonnets and Songs, roy 16M0  ......... ce. ceeeee eee eee eee (Simpkin) 36 


Jessopp (A.), Before the Great Pillag sey ae other Miscellanies (Unwin) 76 
Letroy (L.), Essentials ot Histology, er (Hirschfeld) 40 
Love Letters of Honoré De Balzac, ’1833- si 2 (The), 2 vols 8vo_ ...(Downey) 210 
Mackay (T.), Public Relief of the Poor, er 8vo ..... ‘ aCe Murray) 26 
Maeterlineck (M.), The Life of the Bee, er 8vo..... ....(G. Allen) 50 
Magnetism of Sin (The), by Aesculapius, cr 8vo. ..(Greening) 36 
Marnan (B.), A Daughter of the Veldt, er 8vo.................68 .(Heinemann) 60 
Missing Answers to an Englishwoman’s Love Letters, cr 8vo...... (Simpkin) 60 
Noel (Lady A.), The Wise Man of Sterneross, er 8V0 .............45 (J. Murray) 60 
Pember (G, H.), The Church, the Churches, and the Mysteries, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 76 
Prelini (C.) and Hill (C, S.), Tunnelling: a Practical Treatise (Lockwood) 160 
Progress of British Newspapers in the 19th Century, imp 8vo ...(Simpkin) 50 
Ravenscroft (B. C.), Greenhouse Construction & Heating, er 8vo (L. U.Gill) 36 
Reed (F. RB. C.), Geological History of the Rivers of East Yorkshire, 

BUD ck avnn coces basaca ances de cancuvebekentecsoaer sa toeeseurecenenseseences (Camb. Univ. Press) 40 
Reynolds ( A. ), Poker Probabilities, 8vo (Simpkin) 26 
Ridge (W. Pett), Loudon Only : a Set of Common Occurrences, er 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Robertson (J. R.), History of Freemasonry in Canada from its Introduc- 

tion in 1749, 2 vols. MRO WEEUO! aoiccvivcochansnnoyaccesnnbesayacaaaeseaevececes (Hirschfeld) 5 

Rutherford (W.G.), The Key of Knowledge: Sermons to Boys (Macmillan) 60 

*St. John (H.C.), C harles St. John’s Note-Books, 1846-1853, 8vo (D. Douglas) 76 

Showell (C.), Shakespeare’s Avon from Source to Severn, 4to...... (Simpkin) 

Spurrell (H. G. F.), The Commonwealth of Cells, cr 8vo ............ (Bailliere) 2 
ee (J. E. BR. ), Manual of Naval Law and Court Martial Procedure, 

(Stevens & Sons) 150 

..(Blackwood) 60 
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L.), Instructive and Ornamental Paper Work, 4to (L. U. Gill) 3/6 









Walker Oe British Grasses, CY SVO.........ceccesceeseeees (C Camb. Univ. Press) 6/0 
Ward MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, Vol. II., 
bhceay A Hote aetee cys fataracdvenceacnacasenserceassnsansee (Camb. Univ. Press) 126 
jmp BVO «+++ 
rbidden Name, cr 8vo.. (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Whis sha Ls Penelope’ s Irish Experiences, CE BVO ci cscs cccass (Gay & Bird) 60 


Wiggin (EK 
Wylwynne (K.), 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD., TAPESTRIES, 


INVENTORS AND DESIGNERS ”| BROCADES, 


VELVETS, 
~ PLUSHES, 
ARTISTIC FABRICS CRETONNES, 
DECORATIVE FURNISHING, |)0 5. NS: Se 
REGENT ST., LON DON. ' post~ -free, 


OS LER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 | OXFORD STREET, W. 
We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

‘104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


The Dream-Woman, CY 8VO .........cesseeceseeeceseeeeesens (Unwin) 60 








An Income of £35 2 year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Lite for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
President : RICHARD A, MeCURDY. Estab. 1843, 


FUNDS EXCEED £62,000,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Estab. 1843, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Cuaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


the Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration, It is very soluble. An excellent 


a 
seid, 





| STRAINED VISION 
' indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, 
HEADACH ES zg. and Nervous Depression, should receive im- 
| mediateand skilful attention, otherwise great 
mischief may be caused to the eyes which 


cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 
IM PERFECT ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
} the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S.,.F.R.M.S 
VISION ? 70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
| _ Consultations free of “charge. 





~ ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—Myra’s JOURNAL, 
SutuLs amis een 36 per dozen 


_ ) oar le 1 1 . . . 

Li N EN Collars a rs e Id PRG Dee RR 411 per dozen. 
Cutts for Ladies or Gentlemen, from .... m ll ~——. a 
COLLARS, CUFFS, “ei wii frre: 


Fronts, 35,6 per half-doz. 
Samples and Price Lists, also of 


Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free AND SHIRTS. a 


\ B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good. as new with good materials for 14/- the 4-doz. 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING C08 ORIGINAL 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Please notice the eee porn ype pieced word AERTEX in the 


Iilustrated Price-Lis st of full range of Cellular govds for men, women, and children 
sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
», 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
OBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
= 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 








SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES, 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five | Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col, the Hon, Everard C. Dighy. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 








FiRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
l.zasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc. 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


By prmperier to her late ‘Sides and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD.,, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Hilustvated Catalogues ov Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark,. 


DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion *n 
DENT and CO, Ltd., 


TRADE-MARK. . 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
OnLy ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s. 9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 











A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London, 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
PAID IN CLAIMS Reocter £11,000,000 
NATIONAL | ACCUMULATED FUND . £5, 400,000 
Endowment-Assurance Policies ure issued, com- 
| bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro 
PROVIDENT vision for old age. ‘The practical effect of these 
Phe Member's life is Assured until he reaches the age 
INSTITUTION : igree d upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and uw 
FOR MUTUAL 
wmieans insignificant rate of interest on his payments. 
No, 48 GracecuurRcH Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
CARPETS 
SEE t4 A M ir T oO N Ss NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CARPETS 
Which is sent free, and should be seen 
AXMINSTER CARPETS, English make, 3s. 11d. yd. Patterns free. 
WILTON CARPETS, finest quality made, 6s. 3d. yd. Patterns free. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 
‘The Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
wlicies in the National Provident Institution is that 
cousiderable sum in addition, representing a by uo 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
For the best values now obtainable in 
CATALOGUE OF 
by all before purch..3ing elsewhere. 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. . 5 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT— 


His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., a 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. ‘ 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 28th. 
} AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum, 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarshin of ©4¢ q year for 3 vears, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
to the SECRETARY. The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 7th. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 

increased the accommodation, names can be received for next Term.—Apply for 

information to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 











——_.., 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lrurrep, 
ee SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEY, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured E x, 
care and comfort for delicate children. +. Avery 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOP 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified be 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awardod by competitn 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level. sand 
soil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrane 0} 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal — 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester Ru i 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation peat 
ericket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic ap aratus, drill oa 
swimming (during the summer), Prospectus on app ication, —Adéres 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. % 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresgeg 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge, ’ PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens) 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch. 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Worls 
worth, and others. —— 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL Rx. 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 2ist, 29nd, and 
23rd. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of valne ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
per annuin, tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examin. 
ations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; ‘and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates 
must be under 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. ‘ 

















HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
UEEN MARGARET’S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
ead-Mistress, Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincoln 
High School. Fees, 60gs. a year; daughters of clergymen and officers £45 a year. 
Splendid situation on south cliff. Sea-bathing. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
School. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy Country. 
Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. Girls and Boys (8 to 18) prepared for all 
Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken. Terms moderate, 
—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


ORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 

C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 

near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games. 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 

University Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds, 
Highest English references. 























OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games, 





OURT HALL, KENTON, SOUTH DEVON.—There is 
now 2 VACANCY for one LADY in the above pleasant and well-appointed 
Country Home for Ladies mentally afflicted. Regular medical attendance with 
a care and supervision.—For terms and full particulars address Miss 
MULES. 


bpd COLLEGE.W—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1901. 
Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 to 
£100 a year. Also Scholarships for boys intended for the Army or Navy.— 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House. £45; Boarding 
House, £60. (2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRED’'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley 

Rugeley, Staffs. ' 

S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

We Under the Bishop of Southampton and Rev. A. Talbot. 

School and Training College for Secondary Teachers. 
Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 

Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art train- 

ing and science. Hockey. Boarders’ Fees £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 
NIV ESBS fT Y OF DURHAM 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars coycerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 

Durham. 




















T. STEPHEN’S HIGH SCHOOL, WINDSOR (under 
care of CLEWER SISTERS).—Boarders are received at St. Margaret's 
Hose attached to the School; fees for Board and Education, £39 per year. 
Head-Mistress, Miss JEAN SMITH. Large Resident and Visiting Staff. 
Pupils prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals. and the Examinations of 
the Royal Drawing Society and the Associated Board of R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
Excellent tennis courts and cricket field,—Address, SISTER IN CHARGE, 





Li £ fw At 8 OF tS 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£80 to £20) WILL BE AWARDED in JULY, 
Examination at Glenalmond, July 16th and 17th, or by arrangement elsewhere, 
Subjects are Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. Special Classes for 
Army and Navy, &c., with no extra fee. Juniors School (9-13). 

Apply to Reverend THE WARDEN, Glenalmond, 


EDFORD COLLEGE For 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. ; a Pfeiffer Scholarship in 
Science, annual value £48, both tenable for three years, will be awarded on the 
results of the Examination to be held at the College on June 25th and 26th, 
Candidates must be under 19 years of age on the first day of the examination, 
—For further information apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


“Hh BE FORD HIGH SCHOOL, 


Chairman—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School, 


Gravel soil; playing-field ; garden. 
‘hak 





WOMEN 





Inelusive Fees from £59. 


R HOS COLLEGE, 
COLWYN BAY, 





Lady Principal, 
MISS HOVEY, 


U N DL SE Ss H O OL. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 9th and 10th. 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OUTH CROYDON COLLEGE, BLUNT ROAD.—Miss 
kK) SUTTON RECEIVES a limited number of GIRLS to BOARD and 
EDUCATE at moderate fees. Prep. for Lond. Matric., Locals, Music, and 
other Exams. Healthy situation, drilling, outdoor games.—Prospectus and 
references on application. 


OURNEMCUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, &c., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


SQ BERNARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING. 
Le —Mr. A. A. OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schools and 
Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to backward and delicate boys. Large grounds and playing 
fields.—Illustrated prospectus, references, &¢., on application. 


T IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
é SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
New Premises. 


Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOs 
EXAMINATIONS. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, y Housekeepers, Secretaries, ‘for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W 


LADY WISHES to MEET with a MARRIED 

> COUPLE, or LADY, with whom her DAUGHTER, a Girton student, 

could TRAVEL or STAY ABROAD during long vacation, between middle ot 

June and October. Would “coach” young girl or schoolboy, or make herself 

useful as amanuensis, reader, interpreter, &c., in return for expenses. Pleasant 

companion. Speaks French and German fluently. References exchanged.— 
Address by letter, “ E. A.,’”’ 69 Arlington Road, N.W. 


JWUXHALL, STOWMARKET, SUFFOLK. — TO BE 
LET, a Gentleman's Cottage, containing 3 sitting-rgoms, 5 bedrooms, 
w.c., 2 staircases, good kitchen and offices. Stabling, coach-house, and garden, 
and near to Church and Post Office.—Apply to the Estate Office, Buxball. 
R I 


T ng P E WwW dt I N G 
CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 
10d. per 1,000 words. 


B.A. 


























Lady 




















Address—Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 
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4 HS: CAMBRIDGE. 


'TRAD SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
Lab rhe be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


7ICARAGE HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER- 
\ COURT, ESSEX.—Bracing seaside resort; sound modern education ; 

cuages, music, painting. Pupils prepared for exams. if desired. Backward 
age fcate girls receive individual attention. Colonial and foreign pupils 
received.—The Misses ELY, care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


OURNEMOUTH SCHOOL.—A_ First-class Modern 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, founded by the Bournemouth Town 

nd Hants County Councils. Preparation given for Professional, Scientific, or 
Commercial Life. Magnificent new ouildings, furnished with every modern 
appliance. Head-Master, E. FENWICK, M.A., LL.D (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.) 


RENT COLLEGE.—EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, £50 p.a.—£20 p.a. will be COMPETED FOX on JULY 3rd-4th. 

Two Council Nominations of £15 p.a. awarded to unsuccessful candidates who 

docreditably. Fees, £75 p.a.—For further information apply, the SECRETARY, 
Trent College, Derbyshire. 


| | anita HOUSE SCHOOL, NEAR SBA, 


Thorough education. Individual attention. 
BOYS. Successful preparation for public exams, 
Highest references from parents of pupils. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will he OFFERED for COMPETITION on 
JUNE 20th and 2ist. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to the Governors. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
i NATION, JULY 16th. 17th, 18th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
Four or Five of £50. Six or more of £30 per annum, Council Nominations of 
£12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 6 
residential Scholarships, 5 non-residential Scholarships, and 3 Exhibitions. 
—For particulars apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 


Westminster. ae 

ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


NQHERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. One of £80, one of £50, and others of less value will be offered 
in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


MI\WENTY MILES from LONDON.—MANOR LODGE, 

ST. ALBANS.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Resident Eng. and For. 
Gov.; Profess. for Music, Languages, Dancing; Exams., Games, Cycling, 
Tennis. Healthy bracing air. Reduced fees for girls to prepare for Camb. 
Senior. Alsoa Gov. Student for Music. Small premium, References given 
and required. TERM BEGAN MAY Ist. 


| INDHEAD.—Miss MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL for 

GIRLS (Established 1893).—Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
Resident Gymnast and French Mistress; healthy conditions of life ; hockey and 
tennis.—Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Lingholt, Hind- 
head. SUMMER TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 7th. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY Srd to 5th, 

for CLASSICS, MATHS., and MODERN SUBJECTS. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Suecesses gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, Ke. Lurge wing recently opened, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

ye ga Physicians, &e.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon, 


‘OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
\) BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten and Transition 
Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. Highest references from 
Parents and Head-Masters.—-SUMMER TERM BEGAN APRIL 25th. 


ai ERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the Post of LADY ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION and TUTOR to the WOMEN STUDENTS of the DAY 
— oa. DEPARTMENT. Secondary experience or training desirable. 
Salary £150. 

Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than Saturday, 
June Ist, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
Duties will commence October Ist. JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 

April 24th, 1901, Secretary and Registrar. 


Us ERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
: (A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the Post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Salary £120. 

Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than Saturday, 
June Ist, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
Duties will commence October Ist. JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 

_ April 24th, 1901. Secretary and Registrar. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
_ GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Boarding School forGirls, Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS— 

A An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on May 14th and 

13th, 1901, for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics. Mathematics, 

and Natural Science, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, 

tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


SC 8G O hh, 

































































COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


i i 
SEASIDE. Splendid climate. 2,000 acres. 
PRACTICAL TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY isth. 
1) Bee. CO Lk BG SE. 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 

Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 
) for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
ee Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
e Navy. 
HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 














Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. [lustrated prospectus on application, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—‘ OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
‘4 GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References: Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others. 


| agp tg SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efifcient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


OYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
especially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Sc.Lond. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


N EAR PARIS.—HOME for YOUNG PEOPLE with 
p* Swiss Protestant family of good social position. Detached house on 
banks of lake; boating, tennis, bicycling. Excellent for acquiring a knowledge 
of French.—Particulars from Mrs. J., The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, York. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 


GERMAN FAMILY (Protestant) settied in Switzerland 

RECEIVE a limited number of YOUNG LADIES from 16 years of age 

as boarders. Thorough French (acquired in Neuchatel) and German, music, 

drawing, and needlework. English and German references.--Applyto Madame 
LOMMEL, Villa Flora, Olten, Switzerland. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girts? ENGLisH, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London. sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


rmyvO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT.- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
**Triform, London.”’ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 












































DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


MNO LET.—A COTTAGE in Kent. South aspect; sandy 
soil; 700 feet above sea; magnificent view over Weald of Kent; close to 
beech woods and open heather country. Two sitting-rooms, kitchen, three 
bedrooms (five beds) simply furnished. Three miles from station. Rent (in- 
cluding attendance and caretaker), 36s. weekly.—Address (by letter only) to 
**C.,” 182 Beulah Hill, Norwood. 
O BE LET, COMMITTEE ROOM in central situation 
for the occasional meeting of a small society. Terms, £1 1s. for two 
hours.—Apply to Mr. HUMPHREYS, 4 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, W.C. 














SUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
a BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.--Central Registry for Teachers, 
Craven Street, Charing Cross, 





ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents (Estab. 1881), 

e 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., Insert Advertise- 

ments at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application, 
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ITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstariisHep 1807, 





FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THR 
THE KINGDOM. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


UGHOUT 





The Patients (ubout 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravate. the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the iner 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 


sine 
easing 


JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Squs are, E.C. 


WIELD LANE RAGGED SCHOOLS, &e., 


DIAMOND JUBILEE F ESTIVAL an AL and 59th ANNUAL MEETING, 
HOLBORN TOWN HALL, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
WEDNESDAY, May 15th, 6 p.m. 
Chair to be taken by 
The President (the EARL of ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G.), 

supported by the Marquis of Northampton, the Revs. Canon Barker 
Alexander Connell, M.A., BD., B. J. Gibbon, and other geutleme 
Physical Drill, Singing by a Special Choir. Children at work. 
Friends desirous of attending the meeting should apply for tickets of admis- 

sion (free) to the Secretary (see below). 
The Committee earnestly Appeal for Donations and Annual Subscriptions on 

behalf of the Institution. 


&e, 





Secretary, PEREGRINE PLATT, 
Field Lane Institution, 
ad, E 








Vine Street, Clerkenwell Roa A 
porat soc IETY FOR THE PRE VEN TION OF 
ay CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
** Private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
JOHN COLAM, 

105 Jermyn Street, Secretary, 

St. James’s, London. 


(3 ROSVE NOR CRESC 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 
FOR LADIES. EXTENSION OF 
UNTIL JULY Ist, 1901, a certain number of MEMBE 
on payment of only HALF the usual ENTRANCE FEES. Intending Candi- 
dates should apply to the SECRETARY, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, for orders to 
view the Club. A large number of Bedrooms, besides Restaurant, Dining-room, 
Drawing-room, Members’-room, Games-room, &c. The most convenient Club 
tor Ladies shopping in Sloane Street. Gentlemen admitted as Guests. The 
BAND will play throughout the Season during Luncheon on SUNDAYS 
1.80 to 2.30, and Dinner on WEDNESDAYS 7.80 to 8.30, 


£ 6s. ‘GENEV A and L U CERNE TOURS, £7 Gs. 

‘ CHAMONIX and GRINDELWALD TOURS, vid Dover and Cais. 

Extended tours to Zermatt, the Italian Lakes, the Engadine, the Tyrol, «ec. 
Organised by Dr. y 


LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEI 
Illustrated Programme, SECRET. AR bY, 5 End: le gh G iarde 


THE LITER. ARY PEN Ps a 
th a Quill-like action. 
* — ls. ; post-free, 1s, 1d. 


(1 RC ENT 


PREMISES. 
RS will be ELECTED 

















Maat: running Pen 


In Book- bo 
T. FISHER UNWIN, ‘Paternoster Square, Lo ndo: u. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 








HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS.. . £40, 000,000. 





| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY IN'TEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
_ Established 1835. Capital £500,000. | 


| OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given.—* Poetry for 


; Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ‘* Prince Dorus,” 1811; “* Mrs. Leicester's Schooi,” 
1809 ; Browning's * Pomegranates.” 1841; ** Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; * Jorrocks’ 
Ji vunts,”” 1838 or 1843; “Clara Vaughan,” 3 Vols. ; © Lorna Doone,” 3 vols.; 
* Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; ‘“‘ Bible in Spain,” 3 vols. (Ist Ed.) ; * Wild Wales,”’ 
3 vols., 1862—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
» Art, Science, Drama, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, &c. Books 
on every sub yject im all janguages supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues 
—_ -free. Libraries and small collections of English, Foreign, and Oriental 
hooks purchased for eash. Sets of standard authors specially wanted.— 
HE CTOR’S, Booksellers, John Bright Stre et, Birmingham. 


yYOOKS. —RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP. 
PLIED.—Please state wa ints Catalogues free. We offer International 
Library of Famous Literature, vols., as new, £4 18s. 6d. Librariesand Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List free.—HOLLAND CO.. Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birminghain, 


LACKBEETLES, COC KROACHES. —Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Shettield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 3d., 
2s, 39,, 48, 64., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Shettield. 
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FORTY-SECOND REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9th, 1901. 
sveusnoseasoos Yen 24,000,000 
Yen 18,000,000 
Yen 8,310,000 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAID UP ..... peneeescuesntes 
RESERVE BUND )...0..0s:ccsessssesssecees ee 





DIRECTORS. 

RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
IPPEL WAKAO, Esq. 
YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Esq. 


PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
KAMENOSUKE a Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esc 


Branch Offices. 


KC BE. — NAGASAKT. SHANGHAI. HONG KONG, 
TIENTSIN NEWCHWANG. EW YORK, 
SAN FRANCISCO. HAWAII. 
BOMBAY. LONDON, LYONS. 
HEAD OFFICE.......eeeee cocccccccccces LOKOHAMA, 


TO TIE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending December 31st, 1900. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 163,695. 
brought forward from last Account, amount to yen 5,972,348. of which 
4.218.009.8292 have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interest, &c., leaving a 
balance of yer 1,754,338.8!9, 

The Directors now propose that yen 180,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 8,310,000... From the remainder the Directors recommend a 
Dividend at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 780,000. on 
old shares and yen 390,000. on new shares, making a total of yen 1,170,000.™, 

The Balance, yen 404,338.60, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account, 

NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 





Head Office, Yokohama, March 9th, 1901. 








BALANCE SHEET. December 31st, 1900. 





























LIABILITIES. xe 
Capital paid » EET TT Te CO EO OO, 18,000,000.° ° 9 
ARIE: inks a vn nwa ep enecsnenenenmesa Awe aebuee cane 8,130,000.9 ° 9 
Reserve 16P Dowel) Debts. o.oo c0ss ccwssscenceseceneseece 233,093.2 5 & 
teserve for New Builk tag Sais shoe Maan oa aaa Ole 315,423,119 
Deposita (Current, Fined) GC:) i000 sicecsischecieespineseeee 52,978,953,9 &» 
Bills Payable, Bills rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 
Sums due by the Baa « .occ0.c6 ce cccwesseseeecessonse 71,187,731.5 § * 
PDUIMTRUM TICLE INO ar onic. once. ois-e'sionls,icac eon geo oe cneeeens 4,094.2 5° 
Amount brought forward from last Account ............ 163,695.° 5? 
Net Profit for past Half-year ..6.sccsscsccecececscccscses 1,590,643.5 2 
Yen 152,603,634.) ** 
Cash Account— ASSETS. ¥. 
PEN PEAT o:c:s:0 :0/ewiensinieieine oie ais 0 ni0.0/e'diaise 5,819,680. 2 9 
IE RBMBEN:, 65. opiancina piensa seteeremacie 6,123,146.3 1 ©—11,942,826.9 $0 
Investments in Public Securities 23,860,183.5 §% 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, KC. wo... eee eens e eens 5 517 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank.......... 
Bullion and POrgign MOY... «<.00ssscesssccsovecesvesese D. 
Bank Premises, Properties, Furniture, &¢...........000005 205, een 50 
Yen 152,603,634.7 #* 
PROFIT AND | LOSS A ACCOUNT. 
LIABILITIES. bg 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &c. ....+... . 4 218,009.89? 
To Reserve Fund ...ccccccseeses Seine caweeacs 180,000.9 99 


To Dividend— 
yen 6.§ °° per Share for 120,000 Old Shares=yen 780,000.° ° ° | 
1,170,000. 9 
yen 3.25 Sper Share for 120, 000 New Shar es=yen 390,000.° 9 of 


To Balance carried forward to next Account.. 404,338.61 ® 





Yen 5 5,97 2,348.5 02 
ASSETS. 
By Balance brought forward June 30th, 1900........+++066 
By.Amount of Gross Profits tor the Half-year ending Decem- 
ber Slst, 1900 . PPITTTITT ETT ee 
Yen 5,9 











We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also 
those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and find themall to be in accordance 
with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 

SHINOBU TAJIMA, 


POR UsABURO WATANABE, } 4™ditore 
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HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the MARQUESS of GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A. B. 
DEWAR. NEW VOLUME. 


CRICKET AND GOLF. 


By the Hon. ROBERT H. LYTTELTON. 


CRICKET AND GOLF. 


With Illustrations from Old Cricket Prints Reproduced in 
Facsimile Colours, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net, 


“Here we have an old cricketer who confesses to having played 
thirty-five years ago, writing with a charming naiveté and 
simplicity out of a still boyish heart...... Our author is the master 
of an easy, Virile style ; and he hasa profound understanding of 
the niceties of his two subjects which 1s only equal to his evident 
love of them......And it is the chief merit of the book that nowhere 
js the author afraid to think for himself and boldly to express his 
thoughts." —Daily Chronicle. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES :— 


J. OTHO PAGET'S HUNTING; Dr. NISBET'S OUR FORESTS; Sir 
EDWARD GREY'S FLY-FISHING; Dean HOLE’S OUR GARDENS; 
and G. A. B, DEWAR’S WILD LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


Special LISTS and Illustrated CATALOGUE on Application, 
J.M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, London. 


OoOYAL LITERARY EU N DB. 


His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY will PRESIDE at 
the 111th ANNIVERSARY DINNER at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL 
METROPOLE, on FRIDAY, the 17th inst., at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 

Stewards, 

Ainger, LL.D.,| W. J. Lancaster, Esq. 

Master of the Temple. ‘The Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., Master 
The Lord Aldenham. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Sir William R. Anson, Bart., D.C.L.,| The Rev. Alfred G. L’Estrange, M.A, 
M.P., Warden of All Souls. The Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln. 

Edward Atkin, Esq. T. Norton Longman, Esq. 

John Eldon Bankes, Esq.,'K.C. Frederick Macmillan, Esq. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Barry, D.D. Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. 

The Rev. Canon William Benham,; John Murray, Esq., F.S.A. 

D.D., F.S.A. Henry Oppenheim, Esq. 

Hugh A. Birley, Esq. | Gilbert W. Parker, Esq., M.P, 

George W. Blackwood, Esq. | J. C. Parkinson, Esq., D.L. 

‘be Hon. George C. Brodrick, D.C.L., | W.R. Paterson, Esq. 

Warden of Merton. Sir Francis 8S. Powell, Bart., M.P. 

The Ven. J. Ingham Brooke, M.A. | "The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 

Archdeacon of Halifax. | Ripon. 

William Chawner, Esq., M.A., Vice-| The Rev. George Salmon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Chancellor of the University of LL.D., F.R.S., Provost of Trinity 
Cambridge. | College, Dublin. 

Jeremiah Colman, Esq. | The Ven. William Macdonald Sinclair, 

George Lillie Craik, Esq. D.D., Archdeacon of London, 

©. A. Cripps, Esq., K.C., M.P. | Reginald J. Smith Esq., K.C. 

George @. Croft, Esq. | The Hon. W. F. W. D. Smith, M.P. 

Walter D. Cronin, Esq. W. Hugh Spottiswoode, Esq. 

Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq., K.C., D.C.L. William Stebbing, Esq. 

Frederick C. Dobbin, Esq. J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq. 

The Rev. Canon 8. R. Driver, D.D. | Sir Douglas Straight. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop! The Right Hon. J. G. Talbot, M.P. 
of Durham, | W. E. M. Tomlinson, Esq., M.P. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Durham, | The Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., Preben- 

Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Bart. | dary of St. Paul’s. 

Sir John Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.B.S.,' Henry Wagner, Esq. 

F.S.A | Dr. A. W. Ward, Litt.D., Master of 

Peterhouse. 

The Rev. Edmond Warre, D.D., M.V.O. 
William Ellerby Green, Esq. The Ven. H. W. Watkins, D.D., Arch- 
The Rev. Canon H. Seott Holland, deacon of Durham, 

M.A. A. P. Watt, Esq. 

Leonard Huxley, Esq. The Rev. 5S. A. Thompson Yates, 

The Ven. W. F. John Kaye, MA., M.A. 

Archdeacon of Lincoln. 

Applications for Dinner Tickets, One Guinea each, should be sent to the 
a l A, LLEWELYN ROBERTS, 

7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. Secretary. 


| Pi DON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’'S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patrox-- HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
: President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
; Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
TheRt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Hon.W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L., 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
‘ Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages, Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, 
according toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FirtH Epitioy, 1888, 2 vols. 1 yal Svo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 





The Rev. Canon 








The Rev. Canon T. H. Freer, M.A. 
Harold C. Gore-Browne, Esq. 


Secretary at once. 





OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, Xc., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Feélicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, Lordon, S.W. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S. 


‘THE BRITON’S FIRST DUTY: 


THE CASE FOR CONSCRIPTION. 
By GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 


With Diagrams, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


British Empire Review.—‘‘ Well and concisely written...... the average Briton 











LIBRARIES and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly 


will find it a most useful storehouse of facts, demanding close and 
careful attention.” 


Spectator.—“ An earnest and well-written appeal.” 


Shefield Independent.—‘' An earnest book, crowded with figures and useful 
diagrams,” 

Sunday Special.—‘‘ The whole question is clearly and logically argued......is a 
serious contribution to a subject within the range of practical 
politics.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ The diagrams exhibit graphically the enormous dispro- 
portion between the growth of our population and trade and the 
stagnation and decadence of our means of defence.” 


Cheltenham Examiner.—* We would strongly urge all those at all affected by 
the great question of the hour, Army Reform, to read the book, which 
is simply, clearly, and ably written throughout.” 

South Wales Daily News.—‘‘A new work, ominous in its wording, terribly 
effective in its terse summing-up of the case...... a judicial pronounce- 
ment on a national situation, so carefully worded and moderate in tone 
that it compels attention. The book is one to be read.” 

Athenzum.—“ A book which should be studied by all who are interested in the 
present condition and the future of the defence of the Empire...... We 
put down the book that he (the author) has given as the best statement 
which exists in favour of a conscript home-army.” 


Literature.— The ‘ Case’ for the concrete necessity of ‘ Conscription’ is stated 
well and clearly.” 

Star.—‘ Not merely an able treatise, it is a sombre portent, this extremely 
interesting and able book.” 


People.—* A remarkable volume...... conceived and written in the right spirit. 
You cannot fail to enjoy a work that is full of valuable information 
and is ‘alive with thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’”’ 

Daily Mail,—‘‘ A very interesting and able book.” 


Literary World.—* We recognise a very definite advantage in the publication of 
a book on Army Reform so temperate and ably reasoned, and so well 
adapted to readers without military experience.” 


St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ We commend the author's facts and figures to the 
careful consideration of our readers.” 


London : GRANT RICHARDS. 





NOW READY. 

THE LIFE OF LOUIS CLAUDE DE 
SAINT-MARTIN, the Unknown Philosopher, 
and the Substance of his Transcendental Doctrine. 

By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 

Large demy 8vo, pp. 464. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTS, 
Book I. Lovis CLaupE bE Sarnt-MArtTIN., 
+ II. Sources oF MartTINISTIC DOCTRINE. 
» II. THe Nature anv State or Man, 
» IV. THe DocrrRIne OF THE REPAIRER. 
V. THe Way oF REINTEGRATION. 
»» VI. Mryor Doctrines or Sarnt-Martin, 
» WII, THe MysticaL PHILosopuy OF NuMBERs. 
Arrenpices.—l. Prayers OF SArint-MartiIn.—2. METRICAL EXERCISES OF SAINT: 
ManrtTin.—3. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF SAINT-MARTIN, 
INDEX. 


London : PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 








FIRE. LIFE, 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714.) 
Head Office:—81 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CuatrRMAN—WILLIAM LATHAM, Esq., K.C. 
Derputy-CHarmnman—CHARLES MORTIMER, Esq. 


Accumulated Funds £3,500,000 
Subscribed Capital £450,009 
Annual Income £1,100,000 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.--Moderate Premiums. Absolute security. Large 
bonuses. Liberal conditions. Immediate payment of claims, 
Fire Manager—W. G. Wilkins. 
Sub-Fire Manager—A. F. Bailey. Actuary—D. K. Pagden. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED.~—Prospectuses and all par- 
ticulars will be furnished on application to the Head Office of the Society. 
CHARLES DARRELL, Secretary. 





THE 


OOKS, MSS., &e.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON and CO, | 
B AUCTIONEERS of Books pase aden Property of te Sadietion | é ‘Al ] en b u rys ? : Foods. 


OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS 
MADE for Probate or other purposes.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 
Lane (Flect Street end). Established 1809. 


KtcHINGS BY F. bh AEN G. 
Exhibition now cpen at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S Gallery, 16 King Street, 
St. James’s, 5.W., 10 to 6 daily. 
Admission, including Catalogue, 1s, 












A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. 


Malted Food No. 3 


From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. (Please pooneinreah this paper) 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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QOcrETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION 


Offices—62 STRAND, W.C. 








EXPERIMENTS ON MONKEYS, 
(Continued from May 4th.) 

“One passaze (p. 71) in the article on this subject in the 
Journal of Pathology, already referred to, runs thus :— 

“The symptoms produced by this treatment’ (feeding a monkey on thyroid 
preparation) ‘were proptosis, dilatation of the pupils, widening of the palpe- 
bral fissures, erection of the hairs on the head, hairs falling out in patches, 
paralysis of one or more of the limbs, emaciation and muscular weakness, and 
finally death from asthenia’ (exhaustion); ‘the average life of the monkeys’ 
(six) ‘after the commencement of treatment was seventy-six days.’ 


“Opposite to these words is a pathetic picture of the poor little 
victim, curled up nearly into a ball, his head sunk on his breast 
between the knees drawn up to hide his face, while his arms are 
raised in such a way that the hands clasp the back of the neck: 
The attitude is painfully suggestive of that of a child or old man 


in deepest despair. Underneath this piteous little portrait are the 


words :— 

“¢Fig, 1, Monkey F. Fed with thyroid extract; seventy-two days after 
commencing feeding marked prominence of eyes and widening of palpebral 
fissures; seventeen days later weakness of hands, so that he could not raise 
his food to his mouth but had to put his head down toit. Twenty-four hours 
later seemed ill and assumed attitude shown in sketch. Died two days later.’ 

***Shortly before death,’ adds the tormentor, ‘the animals show an 
objection to light, and also to being looked at; they hang their heads down 
and put their hands to the back of the neck, which seemed in one instance to 
be tender to the touch.’” 

(To be continued next Saturday.) 

The Society appeals to the Public for aid. 

E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 











SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 

Codes: UnicopE and ABC. 





Telegraphic Address: Booxrmen, Lonpon. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 
H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his May 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application. 








CHEAP EDITION NOW READY.—Price 2s. 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY LAND. 


Being the Narrative of an Expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
undertaken with the view of Exploring a Route across the 
Continent to British Columbia through British Territory, by one 
of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. 


By VISCOUNT MILTON 
and 
DR. CHEADLE. 
With 12 Illustrations. 
* * To this Cheap Edition Notes have heen added by Dr. Cheadle in 
the form of an Appendix. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 








res 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW List, 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONCERNIN 
CARNABY.” Price 6s., cloth, ING ISABEL 


SIRIUS, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


— es 





90,000 Copies have been sold of 
ELLEN THORNEYCROEFT FOWLERS GREAT No VEL, 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 


Illustrated by FRED PEGRAM. Price 6s., cloth. 

Daily News.—‘‘ Will be placed among the most brilliant novels of the year,” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be ver" 
—_ > oe enough to — much — for thought.” Westminster 

azette.—* Is beyond doubt a book to read.” Speaker.— This amazingly wi 
and brilliant novel.” singly witty 

A NEW SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


IAN MACLAREN’S POPULAR WORK. 
THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE, 


By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &, 
8vo, price 6d. [Ready shortly, 


TAREE NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
(1) HER MAJESTY’S MINISTER ; or, The Shadow of a 


Throne. By WILLIAM LE QuEUX. With Illustrations by James Greig, 
Price 6s., cloth. 
(2) QUEEN’S MATE. By Morice Gerrarp, Author 


of ‘* The Man of the Moment,” &e. Price 6s., cloth. 


(3) MY HEART AND LUTE. By A. Sr. Lavrence, 
Price 6s., cloth. 

“** My Heart and Lute’ is naturally a story of love and music, and the fresh. 
ness and the dew of youth are on its pages, so that none but cynics will read it 
without pleasure, and even they will hardly lay it down before the end is 
reached. The book isa long way above the average for the first attempt, and 
the writer has it in him to go far.’”’—Scotsiman. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY, 
J. GRATTAN GREY. 
AUSTRALASIA OLD AND NEW. By J. Grattan Grey, 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
; Ww. PETT RIDGE. 
LONDON ONLY: a Set of Common Occurrences. By W, 


Pert Rivée, Author of ‘‘ Outside the Radius.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 




















THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR AND THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE, 


THE 
HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Hon. A. WILMOT, K.S.G., F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, with Map, ds. 

The true causes of the South African War, and the historical circumstances 
which led up to it should be known by every educated person. These are fully 
explained in this work, which comprises South African History from the 
earliest period to the present time. 

London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO,, Ltd, 

CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


UNDER THE LINDEN. 


By GILLAN VASE (Mrs. Martland Newton), 


Crown &8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





A copy of this book has been graciously accepted by the Empress Frederici. 


AtuEex xum.—*“ A curious but clever story.” 

LITFRATURE.—‘‘ We must give the book a word of warm praise.” 

WestMInsteER Review.—* A rare insight into human nature...... 
has ail the fidelity of a Dutch painting.” 

Pursuic Oprnton.—‘‘ A remarkable novel.” 

ABEKDEEN FREE Prrss.—‘‘ Both old and young will be enthralled whilst 
reading this novel.” 

Scorsmay.—‘‘ Fresh and thoughtful.” 


The picture 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


2s. 6d. 





CoNTENTS FoR MAY. 


1. Episopes OF THE Monta. 
2, How To End THE Wak. By an Englishman. 

Tue AusTRIAN Anxiety. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 

A Repty To Some Criticism. By His Excellency Jean de Bloch. 

THE COVENT-GARDEN JOURNAL. By Austin Dobson. 

On GOVERNESSES. By Hon. Mis. Ivor Maxse. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

&. Is Insanity IncuRABLE? By Dr. Ford Robertson 

SIDELIGHTS ON Russian OrtTHODOXY. By Prince E. 

Mavrice Hewett. By Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 

THe French REPUBLIC versus THE Mong. By F. C. Conybeare. 
Wuart Satz We Do wit Ovr Intso Memvers? By Reginald Lucas, M.P. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


—“Full of graphic incident and interesting throughout,” 
DAL NN Map and 10 Text Plans, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING LEGATIONS. 
peing the Diary of the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Right Rev. C. P. Scort, D.D., Lord Bishop in North China; 
for five years Acting-Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in Peking. 

Times —“A vivid narrative, written with much judgment and good taste..... 7 
Nothing could be better than Mr. Allen's story of the closing days of the siege. 


With a Portrait Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA A CENTURY AGO. 


Letters Written from the Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1801. 
By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. 
Edited, with a Memoir and brief Notes, by W.H. WILKINS, F.S.A. 
Atheneum.— Perfectly delightful, incisive, direct, and sparkling. Her letters 
are, in fact, as entertaining as any novel. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY Ss. R. CROCKETT, 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
.SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
R of “‘CLEG KELLY,” ‘‘THE RED AXE,” ‘‘LITTLE 
a ANNA MARK,” &c. ; 

British Weekly.— A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring 
with the romance of hot and passionate hearts.” : ; 

Seotsman.—‘ One of the most successful of Mr. Crockett’s recent essays in 
romance......F ull of colour, fire, and movement.” ‘om 

Christian World.—* Well invented, well knit, of cumulative interest, told with 
a verve worthy of Crockett 1m his best days,” 


PACIFICO. By Joun Ranpat. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE SEAL OF SILENCE. By 


Artaur R. ConpeR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE 


LADY. By Mrs. SchuyLeR CROWNINSHIELD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS, 


SECOND PRINTINGS of each now Ready. 


A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE, 


By GRAHAM HOPE. Crown 810, és. 

Spectator.— Very much above the average of the ordinary historical novel.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ There is no lack of interest in Mr. Hope’s story; its 
course is vigorous and exciting.” 

British Weekly.—“ It is no exaggeration to say that this novel is fully equal 
to the best of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s.” 

Scotsman.—“ The appearance among novelists of an author who can turn 
so sound a piece of literary workmanship as this—a work in which there are 
few, if any, of the defects observed in early attempts at fiction, and which bears 
such promise of something more brilliant still to come—is most welcome.” 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 
By M. E. CARR. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Daily News.—‘‘ The atmosphere of Continental politics and diplomatic circles 
bout ‘Love and Honour’ suggests a comparison with the work of Mr, Henry 
.....Ln the setting of the story Mrs. Carr shows herself almost 
ithor of ‘The Sowers’ in producing the impression that the 
ing in the great affairs of the world.” 
.—‘‘ A well-told story......The means by which General Duclos 
compasses his vengeance on Von Ostenburg is finely conceived and firmly 
worked out.” 

Pilot.—“ It is difficult to accept ‘Love and Honour’ as the work of an un- 
practised hand ; its fine balance of construction, its direct and forceful narrative 
suggest rather a maturity of power and training.” 








London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








NOW READY.—New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 
TIMES.—‘** An impartial record of earnest, intelligent work.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 


Late Bishop of South Tokyo. 
By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. 


SPECTATOR.—* Bishop Edward Bickersteth’s recorded work is immense. 
What he did lives after him in his foundations and organisations...... The whole 
full of names known to Church people...... and 1s a valuable contribution 
to ecclesiastical biography.” 





book j 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited. 











A Book for Every Home. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
BRITAIN’S TITLE in SOUTH AFRICA 


Or, The Story of Cape Colony to the Days 
of the Great Trek. 


By Professor J. CAPPON, M.A. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 





1901 ISSUE READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
ge Edited by J. Scotr Kettre, LL.D, Revised Officially. Crown 8vo, 





NEW BOOK BY RB. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D, 


ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN POETRY. 


By Ropert YELVERTON TYRRELL, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS OF THE UNKNOWN WAY. 


By Srpney Royse Lysacut. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








8rp EDITION NOW READY. 


VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. B 
Sir ArcurpaLp GeiK1e, D.C.L., D.Se., LL.D. F.B.S. Third Edition, wi 
4 Maps and numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
Nature.—‘ Ought to be the companion of everyone who does not visit the 
country merely to kill animals or to say he has been there.” 





6TH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By 


the late Professor Henry Sipewics, LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, 14s. net. 


FACT & FABLE IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


By JosrrpH Jastrow, Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Wisconsin. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOTICE.—Major-General SIR HENRY COLVILE’S 
important Book describing “ THE 
WORK OF THE iXth DIVI- 
SION” will be ready Next Week at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 
10s. Gd. net. This Volume contains 
Full Accounts of Paardeberg, Sanna’s 
Post, and the Lindley Affair. 


TROOPER 8,008, LY. 
By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law. 
With 16 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Very shortly. 








THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. Cloth, 6s. 
“4 story of excellent quality.’—DatLy GRapuic. 
“A really notable book.”"—Leeps Mercury. 
“ One of the cleverest and sanest of recent novels.’~MANCHESTER COURIER. 


HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By EARL PERCY, M.P. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and 2 Maps. 
Demy dvo, ls. net. 

“4 thoughtful, statesmanlile, and deeply interesting book.” 

—ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News. 
“ It is an exccedingly able production, interesting for its fucts and information, 
and valuable for its opinions and suggestions.”—GLasGow HERALD. 


THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON. In 


India and the Colonies, 1826-1830. 1 vol. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
“The book 1s eminently readable, It certainly was well worth publishing and 
should be valued for its vivid and accurate portraiture no less than its naive self- 
revelation.” —WESTMINSTEK GAZETTE, 





HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH 
AND LIVE 100 YEARS. 


By ONE WHO DID IT. 


1s. Postal Order, or Stamps. 
Apply to—C. F. CARPENTER, 


FOOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DIETETICS. By Ronerr Hutcaison, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant 
Physician to the London Hospital. Lllustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
“Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only intensely interesting, 
but amusing A man of forty who reuds it and goes his way unheeding deserves 
to de called something uncomplimentary.”—SPECTATOR. 





y 
The Health Resort, Bishop’s Teiguton, S. Devon, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Mr. JOHN LONG will publish on Monday 
Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON’S New Long Novel, 


BITTER FRUIT. 
Price 6s, 


This is the first New and Important Novel Mrs. Lovett Cameron has 
published since the Autumn of ’99, 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
ONCE TOO OFTEN. 


Cloth, 6s. 

Taily Mail.— A story of enthralling interest. Miss Florence Warden is 
widely known in connection with her very popular book, ‘The House on the 
Marsh.’ In the new novel she has written she fully maintains her great 
reputation.” 








LUCAS CLEEVE’S NEW NOVEL. 


PLATO’S HANDMAIDEN. 


Cloth, 6s. 


MAY CROMMELIN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A WOMAN-DERELICT. 


Cloth, 6s. 


THIRD LARGE EDITION. 


THE THREE DAYS’ TERROR. 


By J. S. FLETCHER. Cloth, 6s. 

Daily Chivonicle.—‘* We can pay Mr. Fletcher's book the best possible com- 
pliment applicable to books of this kind—we were unable to put itdown. Mr. 
Fletcher's terrible imaginings have the right breathless quality....... A clever 
piece of work.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BEETLE.” 


MRS. MUSGRAVE AND 
HER HUSBAND. 


By RICHARD MARSH. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Strect, Strand. 
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FROM J. NISBET & CO.’S List, 


MARTIN HUME’S NEW BOOK, 


TREASON AND PLOT. | Demy 8ro, 
TREASON AND PLOT.| 16s. 


Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years 
of Queen Elizabcth. 


*« This fascinating volume...... will command alike the votes of the public i 
the attention of scholars.”—Daily News. Wc aad 
Mie brilliant and interesting book.”—Mr. W. L. Covurrner, in the Daily 

elegraph. Fi 

“It isa book deserving of the highest praise, both for the freshness of it 
materials and for the vividness with which they are presented.”—Scotsinay sad 


BOLINGBROKE and HIS TIMEs. 


By Water Sicuet. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 

* Admirable...... Mr. Sichel has drawn the world in which Bolingbroke lived 
with a brilliant pen. He has sketched Addison and Steele, Swift and A rbuth 
not, Marlborough and Peterborough, with amazing speed and amazinc 
accuracy.”—Spectator. ang 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 


fe. By J. A. Hozson, Auth “ Joh skin: Soci etsihgs 

= — : pag hy oor ig thor of “ John Ruskin : Social Reformer, 

“ This is a work to be reckoned with by all economists and sociologists, g d 

which every social reformer would do well to study with care.” eraee 
—Manchester Guardian 














ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her Politics. 
her Position, her Society, and her Letters. By Botton Krya, Author of 
**A History of Italian Unity,” and THomas Okey. With Maps, demy 
8vo, 12s. net. a 

“A work of the very highest value...... admirably planned, a great mass of 

information...... and for all the statistics there is not a dull page in the book. 5 


—Glasgow Herald, 
DANTON. By Huarre Bettoc, B.A, 
Demy &vo, 5s. net. 
“* Mr. Belloe’s admirable life will fill a place from which it will not be easy ty 
displace it.”—Scotsman. ’ 
** Unquestionably a brilliant piece of work.’’-—Bookman. 


STUDIES BY THE WAY. By the 


Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Fry, F.EB.S., &c. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d, net. 
“This is a volume of unusual interest and value.”-——Globe. 
«There is not one of these lucid and yet profound essays that will not repry 
any cultured reader's perusal.” —Scotsman. - ; 








J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 8vo, with Illustrations’ | 


NARRATIVE OF CRUISES IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


in H.M.S. ‘ Euryalus’ and ‘ Chanticleer’ during the 
Greek War of Independence (1822-26). By 
Wituiam Brack, L.R.C.S.E., Surgeon, H.M.S. 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 





‘Chanticleer.’ With Sick and Weather Tables, 
* This spirited and open-hearted chronicle.” 


“ This should prove welcome to many.”—Scotsman, 


Edinbureh: OLIVER and BOYD. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Ltd. 


PROFESSOR G. A. SMITH ON OLD TESTA- 
MENT CRITICISM. 
By CANON CHARLES GORE. | 
PROFESSOR HARNACK'S “WHAT IS | 5 
CHRISTIANITY ?” | E P P Ss Ss 
By CANON J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


HOPES AND FEARS. 





SEE THE MAY NUMBER OF 


THE COMMONWEALTH. | 
Price Threepence net. 
Pultished by WELLS Garpner, Darrox, and Co., | ————_-_—— ie 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; 
and obtainable at all Ratiway Bookstails. 


[estas and DOWNSi'AIRS. 


By Miss THAckrRay. 


MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


| 
| 
“This charming iti D | N N E F O R D J S 
| 
| 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


By CANON HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. | E P P Ss 7S Cc oO Cc oO A. 


| FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRK BECK BANK, Five lines (50 words) and under in bread column (half 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, aud Infants, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


COCOA. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 






TMOG iaicsisscussecesece accep £1010 0 
Half-Page ....... Sixes 5 3 0 
Quarter-Page a aeeiadas 2136 
Marrow CoOlMMin: «2.0 + o<e000 cece 3100 
Half-Column ........6+ aie-s in bib 115 0 
Quarter-Column: ..cccccvcccess Uli 6 
COMPANIES. 
—————— OUGIAG PAIRS. Ssccccccesaccsss f141t 0 
ERSAG PACS toccossas ce ndnee.ovc 1212 0 


width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per incl. 
3road column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. ‘ oe os ! 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS | #1 °/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910/ | Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pags 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted | “2 /0 repayable ou demand. =~ i 14s, per inch. oes 

Broad column following * Publications of the Week, 


(by permission) from the Cornhil! Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of lus. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 


lars, post-free. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. h , 


13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE. and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC: 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 


GOLD MEDAL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





= : 
STEEL PENS. Including postage to any Yearly. Half. Quay 
partof the United King- yearly. tery 


PARIS, 1878, GOW sc sc ck. oe ce HD SE 0 sr One 





of business, should NOT be addressed te the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, I Wellington 
treet, Strand, W.C, 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 


—- | Including postage to any 
Pe of the Australasian 
56 Colonies. America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c, ee te ee 





1106.,0153..078 
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sr, | WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST MR, T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 
i GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS. cua By Ata MoAvtar. (Green Cloth 
| THE LIBRARY EDITION. Rec a. 





A THRILLING NOVEL OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


| 
| 
i Tn 30 vale, Slee 1G Sa EG | THE WISDOM OF ESAU. By R. L. Ovrawarre and 
VOL. IL—IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. | C. H. COONEEE. (ees n Coe Library.) 6s. 


lic and | A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE C SOMING ¢ OF THE 
sie Z FRIARS.” 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece by EDGAR BUNDY, R.I. | BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE: and other Essays, 











cg its . Price 10s. 6d t By the Rey. Canon Jessorr, D.D., Author of “ Frivola,” &e. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
- rice 10s. bu. net. | “These essays are concerned mainly with Parochial and Church Life in 
- — | England before the great breach with Rome and the Re format ion brought in a 
BS J | new order of things, The work is performed in a scholarly and interesting 
] GEORGE ELIO NOVELS | fashion throughout, and the book is one which cannot be neg rle cted by students 
a } of the various religious and social movements in our country.” 
é lived -_-—- ——_— 
rbuth WwW W I . 
nazing THE AR ICK EDITION ALL ABOUT BRITISH, BOERS, AND ZULUS. 
on In 10 vols., size 4 in. by 6} in, by in, TALES FROM NATAL. By A. R.R. Turney. Cloth, 
rk NOW READY. eer 


“The treatment of the theme in this book is purely local and dissociated from 


wn ADAM BEDE. | Theujesfousyand attempted enimes: hus the reader wil we able to form soune 
= THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


idea ot the home-life and character of the people who are now really a part of 








u 

\¢ our Colonial Empire.” 
lian, ; Rel cloth, limp, gilt back, gilt top, 2s. net. ea: z SS 
H Smooth blue leather, limp gilt back, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. SIXPENNY EDITION. 

CS, v5 F cil 5 00k- cer. 33 i ai 
haent Crushed Persian maroon leather, gilt top, with book a oe net. EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By Rosert BucHan AN, 
dene “Tt would bad ed impossible to overpraise it. It seems perfect in every | Author of “‘ A Marriage by Capture,” &c. Cheap Edition, paper cover, 6d. 

” way ”_British Weekly. ‘*Exhibits the c t e l, e e 

- - = d. xhibits the concentration, the skill, and the intense dramatic power of 

ass of “An astonishing aitenmant ins — veccnnnandliRoenncnien __ | Mr. Robert Buchanan's master mind and hand. There is not a nerveless line 





_ 


| inthe volume. Once begun, the story has to be read to the last line, and then 


“sli, FIVE NEW 6s. NOVELS. | the reader puts it down with a determination to read it all over again.’ 


= eekly y Dispatch. 









































; {LL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. i SSIES ier SPLITS 
A af ALL BOUS eae = rane | AN IMPORTANT NEW y WORK ON THE EASTERN QUESTION, 
| ry = ‘ 
FREDERICK UVEDALE. By Epwanp Hvurroy. | AS THE CHINESE SEE US. By'T. G. Seuby. Cloth, 6s. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Messre. Bell’s Miniature Illustrated Catalogue is now ready 
and will be sent on application. 








Imperial 16mo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. A Handbook of 


German and Austrian Ex-Libris. By Karu Emrcu, Count zu LEININGEN- 
WesTEREURG, Hon. Member of the Ex-Libris Verein (Berlin), Hon. Vice- 
President of the Ex-Libris Society (London), &. Translated by G. 
RavENSCROFT DENNIS. With 250 Illustrations. Also 75 copies on Japanese 
vellum, demy 8vo, 20s. net (all Sold). 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOURNAL OF THE 
LADY BEATRIX GRAHAM, 


Sister of the Marquis of Montrose. By Mrs. SmirH-DamrieR. With a Preface 
by Miss Yonee. Third Edition. With 8 Iliustrations by E. J. 8. 

“‘ That charming work.” —Guardian. 

‘An imaginative narrative of the romantic times of Montrose......a very 
graceful as well as unpretentious work.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“‘ Mrs. Smith-Dampier’s charming work of imagination.”—Scotsman, 

*“‘The authoress wrote it in the form of a journal of which she purported to 
be merely the discoverer and editor, and at the time of its first appearance it 
took not a few readers in, which is a strong testimony of its merit. It is indeed 
a pretty piece of history-weaving, and it deserves a further lease of life.” 

—Review of the Week. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PINTORICCHIO. By Evetyn Marca Patwurrrs. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Bell’s Great Masters Series. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. 


Waters, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. With 40 Ilastrations and a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. [Bell’s Great Masters Series. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


CATHEDRALS. For the Use of Travellers. Compiled by James G. 
Grucurist, A.M., M.D., University of Iowa, . Revised and Edited, 
with an Introduction on Cathedral Architecture, by the Rev. T. PerKINs, 
M.A., Rector of Turnworth, Blandford. With 40 Dlustrations and a Map. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


ST. DAVID’S. A Short History and De- 


scription of the Fabric and Episcopal Buildings. By Puitir A. Rosson; 
ABLBA. With 50 Illustrations. [Bell's Cathedral Series. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


HARROW. By J. Fiscuer Wiiurams, M.A., 


Fellow of New College, Oxford. With 48 Illustrations. 
[Bell's Great Public Schools. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. A New Edition, with Intro- 


duction and Notes. By R. J. Cxooutwetey, M.A., City of London School. 


12mo, 5s. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By T. R. Lounssury, Professor of English in Yale University. New 
Edited, Revised. xiv, and 505 pages. 


12mo, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By Henry S. Pancoast. 556 pages. 


FOURTH ENLARGED EDITION, 8vo, 10s. net. 


A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By Kuno Francke, Professor of German Literature in Harvard University. 
«This splendid work......is based on first-hand knowledge of the sources and 
authorities, and is written in a lively and impressive style which brings the 
chief social forces, the literary tendencies, the principal problems, the great 
writers and their most important productions vividly before the mind of the 
reader. We have nothing of the kind in this country......0n its appearance it 
was very warmly welcomed by the best German scientific periodicals, and it is 
now very largely used in America, I hope that eve long the same may be said 
with reference to this country.......I¢ is much used by my own students, 
Students reading for the various higher University examinations, teachers 
who are anxious to obtain a reliable survey of a given period of German 
literature, will find this book invaluable."—Dr. Kari Brevi, in the Modern 
Language Quarterly, October, 1900. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MEMORY: an Inductive Study. By F. W. 


CoLeGRove, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Washington. With an Introduction by G. Stantey Harr, LL.D. 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by Byam SHaw. 
NEW VOLUME.—Cloth, ls. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. net. 


CYMBELINE. 


London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 











MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books 
THE LOVE LETTERS 
PRINCE BISMARCK, 


Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 net. 

THE Times.—** They throw new light upon Bismarck’s 
character; they present a very complete and attractive 
picture of the ‘marriage of true minds,’ and of the 
relation which a perfect home life may hold to the life 
of a statesman at whose bidding the most momentous 
events were unrolling themselves, and they illustrate 
those events and express in very racy language Bis. 
marck’s opinions upon the actors in them. To his wife 
he was always frank; and in these letters we have a 
series of delightfuily unreserved and caustic judgments 
as to most of the prominent people they came across,” 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS. 


By H. B. IRVING. 1 vol., 10s. net. 


Tue Acapemy.—‘** Mr. Irving has arranged his material well, and 
presented it in a concise and dramatic form. His humour is’ well 
itted to lighten certain phases of his subject, and he never departs 
— a perfectly just estimate of the members of his criminal 
gallery.” 


THE ETERNAL CONFLICT—AN ESSAY, 


By W. R. PATERSON (Benjamin Swift). 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


THe Darty Curonicie.—** It is well written by an able man desirous 
to think courageously and much perplexed by the vision of life, 
Mr. Paters’n often hits out the fire-hot phrase and frames the 
sentence that will stick in the memory.” 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR; 


lay. 
By ROBERT MARSHALL. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


New Novels and Stories, 


JACK RAYMOND, 


By E. L. VOYNICH, Author of ‘“‘The Gadfly.” 6s, 


Tue Dairy Crnoyicie.—*‘A most powerful and poignant: story, 
There are passages in it which cause one to quail. and which, 
nevertheless, having read, one is constrained by a Curious fascina- 
tion to read yet again. Mrs. Voynich has displayed a rare insight 
into dark corners of the human soul, and a fine faculty of dramatic 
and literary expression.” 


JACK RAYMOND. 


Mr. W. L. Covrtney.—‘* The qualities of the novelist are as mani. 
fest in the later as in the earlier work. There is the same keen 
penetration into the less familiar corners of character and person- 
ality, the same graphic power, the same ability to interest and 
enchain the reader.” 


JACK RAYMOND. 


The Patt Mati Gazettr.—‘**A remarkable book. The strongest novel 
that the present season has produced.” 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 
By DANIEL WOODROFFE. ‘és. 


Tue Darty CuroyicLte.—‘* We make bold to prophesy that no more 
originally conceived, and few better written, books than ‘Tangled 
Trinities’ will see the light during the present publishing season.” 


VOYSEY. 
By RICHARD O. PROWSE. 6. 


Tue ATHENEUM.—‘* Mp. Prowse has a gift for very close analysis, 
combined with an unfailing use of good English. He has made ag 
exhaustive study of the middle classes, and his picture is une 
deniably admirable.” 


SAWDUST. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. 6:. 


Tus Scotsman.—‘*A story of much freshness and power. It should 
give pleasure and stimulate thought.” 


FOREST FOLK. 


By JAMES PRIOR. 6s. [Wednesday 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


By BASIL MARNAN, 6s. 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. 6s. 
Tue Spectator.—** We are glad to welcome in this delightful volume 
evidence of the unabated vitality of that vein of fantastic invention 
which ran purest in the tales of Andersen.” 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. 


By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON, 3s. 6d. [Wednesday 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY of AMERICAN FICTION 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price 
FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscrip- 
tion of 12 volumes. The New Volume is :— 


HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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“ZACK’S” NEW NOVEL. 


THE WHITE COTTACE. 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


“Told in a way that revives memories of George Eliot’s earlier 
and finer novels.”—C. K. S., in the Sphere. Ko Sere 
«Shows no falling off from ‘On Trial’ or ‘Life is Life,’ indeed it 
isa very great advance.” —Daily Telegra iph. 


THE WHITE GOTTACE. 


By “ZACK.” 


«She plucks out the core of elemental passion and sets it before 
her readers with a directness and simplicity that go straight to the 
mark......The plot of her new story is severely simple, but its de- 
velopment is of absorbing interest.” —Spectator. 


ANOTHER WOMAN'S TERRITORY 
By “ALIEN.” 6s. 
«© Alien’s’ latest novel is the best which this accomplished writer has pro- 
duced......[t is far removed from the ordinary.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF 
RODERICK CAMPBELL. 


By JEAN McILWRAITH. 6s. 
“Should prove of peculiar interest to Scottish people...... It is largely con- 
cerned with the stirring events of the '45 and the romantic wanderings of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie.”—Glasgow Herald. 


KARADAC, COUNT OF GERZY. 6s. 
By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 
“ A very real romance...... A story of love and chivalry, a story of knights 
‘wailed and sworded.’ ”—Scotsman. 


TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. By May 


SrxcLarr. 6s. ; ; 
“ 4 volume we are glad to have read.”"—Daily News. 


THAT SWEET ENEMY. By Karuanrine 


Tynan. 6s. 
“This is Mrs. Hinkson’s best novel.” — World. 


THE SHIP’S ADVENTURE, By W. Crarx 
be finitely on and vigorous.”—Saturday Review. 
“Mr. Russell has done nothing better.’ — World. 


THE SIN OF JASPER STANDISH. By 


“Bira.” 6s, 


THE Vill. DUKE OF BEAUFORT AND THE 
BADM:NTON HUNT. 


By T. F. DALE, Illustrated, 21s. 

“We must congratulate the author upon a valuable addition to hunting 
literature, the successful accomplishment of a labour of considerable magni- 
tude. A wide acquaintance with hunting, a pleasant style, and careful research 
have been happily combined in the book. The book is more than a mere 
history of the hunt, for it contains alsoan excellent biography of the late Duke.” 

—Land and Water. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. 
By J. STADLING. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 18s. 
“He discusses with much special knowledge the political and social problems 


of the country ; he hopes little from the Trans-Siberian Railway ; the tragedy 
of Siberia is not yet complete.” —Morning Post. 


AMATEUR FISH CULTURE. By Cnartes 


Waker, Author of “Shooting ona Small Income.” Crown §vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY. By H. H. Turner, 


P.RS., Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


STUDIES IN PEERAGE AND FAMILY 


HISTORY. By J. Horace Rounp, M.A., Author of “ Feudal England,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 


AMERICA, By A. G. Brapuey, Author of ‘ Wolfe.” Demy 8vo, with 


Maps, 15s. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE: the 


Black Republic of Hayti. By Hxssetu Pricnarp, Fully Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 


WAR AND POLICY. By Sveyser Witxtn- 


son, lis, 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. 


By H.D. Train. 12s. 














MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


*““Mr. Haggard at his best.”—Booxman. 

‘““Mr. Haggard at his best.”—Booxman. 

“Mr. Haggard at his best.”—Booxkman. 
“Mr. Haggard at his breeziest.”—Acapemy. 
‘““Mr. Haggard at his breeziest.”—Acaprmy. 
“Mr. Haggard at his breeziest.”—AcapDeEmy. 


LYSBETH 


A Tale of the Dutch in the Days of Alva. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 26 Illustrations by G. P. JacomsB Hoop, R.I. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR. 


“Lovers of historical romauce will enjoy ‘ Lysbeth,’” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“ For breathless fertility of invention, swift interchange of plot 
and counter-plot, and boyish vigour, it would be hard to beat.” 


BIRMINGHAM POST. 

“ A work which is likely to be as popular as ‘She’ or ‘ King 

Solomon’s Mines,’ and which has higher literary merit.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“ Spaniard and Dutchman, for the purposes of story-telling, are 
admirable foils, and Mr. Haggard seizes their characters with a 
master’s hand. Lysbeth and Montalvo, Red Martin and Martha the 
Mare, for all who follow their adventures, will live for many a day 


to come.” 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

‘ All boys, most men, and many women love adventure; where- 
fore it comes that a new tale by Mr. H. Rider Haggard is certain of 
appreciative readers...... In swing and dash the story is the best 
thing its author has recently done.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKy. Cabinet Edition. 
Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


LAST ESSAYS. By the Right Hon. Professor 


F. MAx MULLER, K.M. First Series, crown 8vo, 5s. 
CoNTENTS.—Simplicity of Language (1887)—My Predecessors 

(1888)—Can We Think Without Words? (1889)—On Thought and 
Language (1891)—Literature before Letters (1899)—The Savage 
(1885)—Pre-historic Antiquities of the Indo-Europeans (1895)— 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (1881)—Coincidences (1896)—How 
to Work (1896)—Dean Liddell as I Knew Him (1899)—The 
Schleswig-Holstein Question and its Place in History (1897)— 
Index. 

THE FOURTH IMPRESSION OF THIS BOOK IS 

NOW ON SALE. 


A SUBALTERN’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 


Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 

“A book that does not contain a single dull page. Well read and well 
informed, our Subaltern is a delightful interpreter of the Boer and his country. 
hesaes We can but advise the reader to possess a book so full of the matter and 
the intimacies of the Boer War.” —Academy. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE 
OF HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her Grand- 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. With 17 Portraits, Svo, 
16s. net. 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and 


other Tales. Translated from the Icelandic by E1rikr Mac- 
NUssON and WILLIAM Morris. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
6s, net, 








NEW FICTION. 
MY LADY OF ORANGE: a Romance of 


the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. By H.C. BarLey. With 
8 Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Heod, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In the best style of historical romance.”—Bristol Mercury. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. By M. E. 


Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). With § Illustrations by 
Claude Du Pré Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One could not want a more charming collection of pretty and pleasant 
village stories than ‘ Pastorals of Dorset.’”—Daily Erpress. 


THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S. By Sisyt 
CREED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* This story is the account of a critical passage in the lige of an Anglican clergy- 

man, holding the most advanced High Church views, and determined to reduce 

them to practice. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York and Bombay. 
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FROM MESSRS. ISBISTER’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A SHORT INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 
LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE. 


By Dr. Ricnarp G. Moutroy, Author of “The Literary Study of the 
Bible.” 7 in. by 4} in., 382 pages, 3s, 6d. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


NATURE STUDY & THE CHILD. 


By Cuartes B. Scott, M.A., recently Instructor in Nature Study at the 
State Normal School, Oswego, New York, With Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 618 pazes, 6s, 





READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
UNIFORM WITH DEAN PLUMPTRE'S “ DANTE.” 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. 


By the late DrAN Piumptre. New Edition, in 2 vols., with Photogravure 
Frontispiece to each. Beautifully bound in limp lambskin, extra gilt 
lettered, gilt top, 63 in, by 43in. each vol., 2s. 6d. net ; post-free, 2s, 9d. 





ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.—New Volume. 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. By the 


Dean OF Hererorp. Illustrated by Hedley Fitton. 7in. by 4}in. 1s. 
net; post-free, Is, 2d, 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS as Marks 


of the Way of Life. By the Right Rev. Cosmo Gorpon Lane, Bishop of 
Stepney. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
‘* A book which makes the life of Christ no mere conventional story, but a 
living reality.” —Speaker. 





‘NEW POCKET EDITION OF MR. STOPFORD BROOKE'S 


TENNYSON: his Art and Relation to 


Modern Life. By Storprorp A. Brooxe, M.A. In 2 vols., with Portrait 
Frontispiece to each. Beautifully bound in limp lambskin, extra gilt 
lettered, gilt top, 62in. by 4 in., each vol. 2s. 6d. net ; post-free, 2s, Od, 


“A beautiful reprint in exquisite form.”—Glasgow Herald. 





CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. Edited, with 
a Digression on the Small People, by WitLiam Canton, Author of ‘‘ The 
Child's Book of Saints,” &c. Feap 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

“A delightful and precious volume,”"—~British Weekly. 


WILLIAM CONYNGHAM 


PLUNKET, Fourth Baron Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin. A Memoir. 
By Freperick Doveias How. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, 


“ The story of a fertile and very beautiful life.” —World. 








BY LAND AND SKY. The Record of 
a Balloonist." By the Rev. Joun M. Bacoy, M.A. With 4 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT IN THE 
eto ; By W. Boyp Carpenter, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. Crown 
Svo, gut top, os. 

“A delightful volume of careful appreciations of great poets and great 
ovems.’”— Daily News, 


IN GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 


SPINNEY. By Pui Roprxsoy, Author of “In My Indian Garden,” &e. 
Second Thousand. Crown &vo, gilt top, 6s. 


“A prose poem of the seasons, instinct with grace and feeling.” 
~—Saturday Review. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST. 


By Eveaxor C. Prick. 
THE HALF-HEARTED. [By Joun Bucuay. 
GILIAN THE DREAMER. 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS. 


By 8. 


by NEIL Munro. 


R. CRocKETT. 


Full Catalogue sent post-free upon Application. 





ISBISTER & CO.. Ltd., 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London. 
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THE S.P.C.K. 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World, 


iinet Y 





Consisting of 5,326 pp. imperial Svro, 


Is the largest Dictionary published—over 200,000 words. It js an 
easier, simpler, handier Dictionary than any other, and is an En. 
cyclopedia as well. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE ENCYCLOPApDic 
DICTIONARY. 

Its comprehensiveness and its wideness of range in point of time. 

“The Encyclopedic Dictionary,” by combining in one all these special 
Glossaries or Vocabularies, effects a double saving, an economy of time and of 
money. 

Its richness and completeness of the illustrative quotations, 

Its thoroughly encyclopedic character, 

The large number and practical character of its illustrations. 

The numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic in character 
are in no sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to elucidate the 
text. oe 

Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. 


In 7 vols., cloth, 25s. ; half-bound, 32s. 
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STAR ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the 
Stars from 1 to 65 magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South 
Declination, and of all Nebulx and Star Clusters in the same region which 
are visible in telescopes of moderate powers. With Explanatory Text by 
Dr. Hermann J. KLEIN. Translated by Epmunp McC ivre, M.A, 
M.R.1.A., F.L.S. With Eighteen Maps. Third Edition (R.A. and Dee’ 
brought up to 1900, as far as text is concerned), Revised and Enlarge], 
imp. 4to, cloth boards, 10s. viii 


POISONOUS PLANTS IN FIELD AND 


GARDEN. By the Rev. Professor Henstow, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, Gd. 
[ Ready shortly, 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. Sounding 


the Ocean of Air. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute 
of Boston in December, 18%, by A. Lawrence Rortcn, 8.B., A.M. Small 
post 8vo, with numerous Ilustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. - The 


Machinery of the Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical 
Phenomena. By A, E. Doupear, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. Small post 8vo, with several Diagrams, 
cloth boards, 2s, 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the 
Factors and Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. Doterar, A.B., AM, 
M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics. Tuft’s College, U.S.A. ion 
Edited by Professor ALFRED LopéeE. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, is, 

** Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences 
and implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear's pages are eimineutly 
readable, and his presentation of the philosophy of modern physies is lucid, in- 
teresting, exhaustive, and for the most part convincing.”—Literature, 


MANUALS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE— 


GEOLOGY. By the Rev. T. G. Borney, Se.D., LU.D., F.G.S., &c, New 
and Revised Edition, feap. 8vo, limp cloth, ls. 
By 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK OF. 


R. Bowpier Suarpe, LL.D., F.L.S. 272 pp. With Coloured Illustrations 
by A. F. and C. Lypox. Crown 4to, cloth boards, 14s. 
«« Briefly he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has 
been admirably illustrated.”—Guardian. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By the late 


Rey. C. A. Jouns, B.A., F.L.8. Twenty-ninth Edition, Entirely Rewritten 
and Revised by Professor G. 8. Bouncer, F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of Botany 
in the City of London College. With numerous Woodcuts, small post v9, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d, 


REFLECTED LIGHTS FROM CHRISTINA 


ROSSETTI’S “THE FACE OF THE DEEP.” Selected and Arranged by 
W.M.L. Jay. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF FIFTY YEARS’ MISSION 


WORK IN CH-OTA NAGPUR. By the Rev. Eyre Cuatrerroy, B.D. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4. 


STORY OF THE SIEGE HOSPITAL IN 
PEKING, and Diary of Events from May to Auguag, 1900. By JessiF 
Ransome, Deaconess, Church of England Mission, Peking. Crown dv 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. Cutrs, D.D. With an Appendix bringing 
the book up to the end of 1900, 5 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
EARLY BRITAIN: ANGLO-SAXON BRI- 
big By the late Grant ALLEN. New Edition, feap. Svo, cloth boards, 
2s, 6d, 
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